(NLAKGfD  TO  IS  ftIG  VOiUMfS! 


lOITfO  FOR  (LtMlNTAHY  SCHOOL  USI* 


Your  youngsters  will  Learn 
that  Learning  itself  is  fun  with 

New  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR! 

At  last ...  an  authoritative  reference  set  that  excites  curiosity  while 
satisfying  it  .  .  .  that  inspires*  while  it  informs  .  .  .  and  that  turns 
facts  into  fun! 

I 

When  you  see  the  new  “M  Printing”  of  Britannica  Junior,  inspect  it  critically 
through  the  eyes  of  your  elementary  school  pupils.  It  was  edited  solely  for 
them  ...  to  give  them  information  in  a  form  that  they  can  absorb  and  in  a 
way  that’s  completely  absorbing. 

Start  with  the  famous  “Ready  Reference”  Index  in  Volume  1  and  ex¬ 
amine  all  fifteen  volumes  of  new,  enlarged  Britannica  Junior.  Notice  the 
lavish  use  of  color  throughout  .  .  .  the  many  illustrations  .  .  .  the  large, 
legible  type.  Check  the  vocabulary,  the  skillfully  simplified  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  and  screened  content.  You’ll  quickly  realize  that  new  Britannica  Junior 
is  truly  “The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Encyclopaedia”. . .  the  reference  set  that  makes 
elementary  school  learning  and  teaching  fun.  Send  the  coupon  for  full  in¬ 
formation  today. 


LARGf  lIGIRlf  TYRI  THROUGHOUT' 


The  type  in  new  Britannica  Junior 
was  carefully  selected  for  your 
elementary  school  pupils 

This  larger,  more  legible  type  is  used 
throughout  new  Britannica  Junior.  It  was 
chosen  after  thorough  tests  with  800  pupils 
in  three  elementary  schools. 


B  R 


ENCrClOP/EDIA  BRirANNICA.INC. 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinoi.<i 


Mm 


A  B  CDF  f-6  Fit  MX  I'D  RS  Hi  1 
mi 


^  FAMOUS  "READY  REFERENCE  '  INDEX! 


9-  dt'  m 

9  9m  mm 

9  m  m  m 

m  m-  m  mm 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc 
Educational  Department  SB-K 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  (without  obligation) 
full  information  about  new  Britannica  Junior. 
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NOVEMBER  9-15,  American  Education 
Week:  Theme,  The  Schools  Are  Yours. 
Topic  for  Armistice  Day:  Building 
Americas  Future.  No  l)etter  foundation 
for  that  building  is  available  than  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  immortal  wonls  of  those 
historical  documents  en  route  to  you  on 
the  Free<lom  Train. 


— — 

ENGLISH  FOR  EVERY  USE 

By  Tanner-Cheever 

This  new  high-school  scries  presents  every  phase  of  English 
clearly,  informally,  interestingly.  Eminently  practical,  it  is  free 
from  fads  and  fanciful  theories.  Explanations  are  brief,  easily 
understood.  The  great  abundance  of  drill  matter  and  exercises 
trains  the  pupil  thoroughly  to  speak,  write,  read  and  listen  w’ith 
understanding  and  command  of  correct  English. 

A  book  for  each  of  the  four  grades  9  to  12. 


AFRICA'S  CONGO  lK)a.sts  several  rail¬ 
roads.  I,anding  fields  and  roads  for  trucks 
are  being  built.  Neiuhbok.s  Akound  the 
WoKLi),  new  fourth  grade  geography, 
tells  why.  . 

Gl  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  produced  one  unex¬ 
pected  phenomenon.  It  placed  188.(M)0 
children  under  school  age  on  the  college 
campus. 

PHILADELPHIA  papers  headlined  a  new 
course  of  study  in  arithmetic — first 
change  in  21  years.  The  course  centers 
around  use  of  manipulative  devices  such 
as  are  included  in  N  umber  as  the  Child 


HIGH  SCHOOLS  have  jumped  in  enroll¬ 
ments  914.3%  since  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  That  is  one  rea.son  for  more  teachers 
and  better  salaries  for  all  teachers. 


AWAY  with  middle-class  elegance  that 
insists  on  calling  an  envelope  an  envelope. 
Our  favorite  Winston  Dictionary  says 
an  envelope  is  an  en-ve-l5p,  and  that’s 
that. 

VOCABULARY  consistently  repeated 
creates  easy  reading.  49  of  the  52  words 
originally  intriHluc«l  in  the  Pre-primer 
are  found  in  the  Sixth  Reader  of  Easy 
Growth  in  Reading. 


295,000  is  the  estimated  number  of 
U.S.  tourists  to  Europe  this  year,  despite 
limited  transportation. 

"NOW  terror  and  fear,  atomic  energy’  is 
yet  to  be  contndled  to  work  for  man.” 
This  succinct  statement  by  Dr.  Franklin 
B.  Carroll  in  his  new  Interpreting 
Science  Series  inspires  and  challenges 
young  scientists. 

SYNONYMS,  antonv’ms,  and  homony’ms 
are  very’  familiar;  but  who  can  quickly 
give  an  example  of  a  heterony’m.*  Sw 
The  Winston  Dictionary,  Advanced 
Edition — page  455. 


Winston  Building,  1006-1024  Arch  St. 

PHILADELPHIA  7 
CHICAGO  16  ATLANTA  3  DALLAS  1 
LOS  ANGELES  IS  TORONTO 


AMERICAN  AUTHORS  TODAY 

Etlited  by  Burnett-Slatkin 

I'his  new  anthology  contains  the  best  contemporary  writings 
by  American  novelists,  playw’rights,  poets,  journalists  and  com¬ 
mentators.  Fascinating  reading,  attractively  presented,  selected 
by  a  w’ell-known  teacher  and  editor. 


Please  .4sk  for  Descriptive  Circulars 
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Fifth  Ave. 


GWANp 

C|)MPANY 


New  York 
11 


Formula  for  an 
arithmetic  workbook  . . . 

1  A  concrete  basis  for  understanding  of  the 
number  concepts 

2  A  complete  sequential  course  organized  for 
ease  of  learning 

3  Ample  practice  in  computational  skills  follow¬ 
ing  a  systematic  plan  of  distribution 

4  Varied  meaningful  practice  culminating  in 
restatement  of  key  rules  and  generalizations 

_  \  WORKBOOKS  in 
~  I  ARITHMETIC 

By  John  R.  Clark  and  others 
For  use  with  any  series  of  textbooks,  grades  3-8 
My  First  &  My  Second  Number  Books  for  grades  1  -2 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson  S,  Represented  ry  C.  C.  Renick 

New  York  880  Fernwood  Ave.,  Plainfield 
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PUBLICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES -The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 
is  published  eight  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  October  to  May — by 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of  Publication  is  Hudson  Dispatch, 
400  •  38th  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9170.  Entered  as  second  class  mall  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for 
mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1025. 

MEMBERSHIP— The  payment  of  annual  dues. of  51.00,  $2.00,  or  $5.00  entitles  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the 
Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Helen  P.  Sutton,  J.  W.  Wakeman  School,  Jersey  City. 


TRAVELING?  TAKE  THIS  ^'BODY-GUARD''  i 


NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


Going  by  plane,  train,  car,  ship  or  bus? . . .  Don't  risk  a  spoiled  trip  by 
carrying  steal-able,  lose-able  cash  ...  protect  your  money  against  loss 
or  theft  with  safe,  spendable  NCB  Travelers  Checks. 

Before  you  start,  simply  go  to  your  bank...  buy  the  number  of  $10, 
$20,  $50  or  $100  NCB  Travelers  Checks  you  require  ...sign  (*)  them 
and  you'll  have  the  best  bodyguard  for  travel  funds  ever  known  I 

They  are  your  personalized  money  and  you  and  only  you  can  spend 
them...  by  countersigning  (**)  each  check  as  you  spend  it.  Lost  or 
stolen  checks  are  promptly  refunded.  This  protection  costs  only  75f^ 
per  $100.  NCB  Travelers  Checks  are  good  until  used. 


buy  them  at  your  bank 


** 


l(UUe>H  JHoogXa, 


3. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


NCB  travelers  checks ...  safe,  spendable  everywhere!  | 

FedermJ  Depeeit  Innuranrr  f'oronrati  m  \ 


IHeat)  for  In-Servire  Training 

1.  Professional  etiquette  and  ••ode  of 
ethics. 

a.  Check-list  for  teachers. 

2.  Higher  training. 

a.  University  courses,  both  off 
campus  and  at  universities. 
Inter-school  visitation, 
a.  Develop  program  whereby  in¬ 
dividual  teachers  may  visit 
other  schools  to  observe  teach- 
ing. 

Professional  library, 
a.  Reports  on  latest  books  in  ar«‘a 
of  educational  research,  etc. 
Lectures. 

Faculty  newspaper. 

Promote  forum  discussituis  for 
both  professional  and  lay  groups. 

a.  Interpreting  the  schools  to  the 
public. 

b.  Latest  techniques  in  reading, 
foreign  languages,  etc. 

Prepare  handbook  of  teachers  as¬ 
sociation  program  and  activities. 
Promote  “big-sister”  movement 
for  new  teachers. 

Faculty  clearing-house  for  new 
teaching  techniques  and  devices, 
etc. 

Prepare  report  on  sources  from 
which  teaching  materials  may  be 
obtained. 

Plan  comprehensive  program  of 
social  functions  for  teachers  such 
as  bowling,  night  of  games,  din¬ 
ners,  teas,  attendance  at  theatres  in 
New  York,  picnics  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  literature  exchange — term, 
papers  and  reports. 

Plan  teacher  -  recruitment  cam¬ 
paign. 

Plan  fund-raising  campaigns  for 
scholarships,  etc. 

LS.  Encourage  staff  members  to  join 
community  organizations. 

16.  Encourage  teachers  to  write  for 
publication. 

17.  Prepare  films  and  slides  on  work 
of  various  departments  of  school. 
Work  to  avoid  cliques  through 
positive  program  of  joint  coop¬ 
eration. 

Sponsor  labor  -  management  -  citi- 
zens-teacher  conferences  on  educa¬ 
tion  problems. 

Set  up  demonstration  teaching  ex¬ 
periences. 

21.  Organize  workshops  for  curii<'u- 
lum  development,  etc. 

22.  Plan  and  prepare  .self-evaluation 
check-list  for  teachers  and  explain 
its  use. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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NEW  FRIEISDSHIPS 


NEW  STRENGTHS 


MANY  PROBLEMS 


NOT  FACED  ALONE 


Dear  Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association: 

Wew  officers  bring  to  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  new  administration 
11.  methods,  viewpoints,  and  ideas.  They  also  bring  new  friends.  This  is 
important  since  personal  friendships  have  a  way  of  translating  themselves  into 
friendships  for  the  causes  which  friends  espouse.  It  is  significant  that  capacity 
for  friendship  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.,  the  new  president. 
Honored  by  school  people,  by  his  service  club,  and  by  his  community,  he  has  held 
many  positions  of  prestige  and  eminence. 

Although  your  new  president  gives  new  strength  to  the  Association,  he 
also  receives  strength  from  it.  Part  of  this  strength  is  the  Association’s  unity, 
the  outstanding  achievement  of  two  great  men:  Charles  J.  Strahan,  educational 
statesman,  and  first  executive  secretary  of  the  NJEA,  and  Charles  A.  Philhower, 
its  dynamic,  inspiring,  immediate  past  president. 

A  second  strength  is  Frederick  L.'Hipp,  successor  to  Mr.  Strahan.  In 
him  the  new  president  has  an  assistant  of  energy,  tact,  and  carefully-considered 
but  prompt  action.  The  selection  and  direction  of  the  present  competent,  loyal, 
and  hard-working  staff  was  one  of  the  major  achievements  of  the  administration 
which  is  closing,  since  it  insures  efficient  action  based  on  principles  established 
by  the  Association  during  the  ninety-four  years  of  its  existence. 

Ijfficiency  and  persistency  are  required  because  troublesome  problems  lie 
ahead.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  saving  harmless  of  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Education  which,  under  the  new  constitution,  might  possibly  become  a  political 
even  more  than  a  professional  office.  The  problem  of  adequate  and  immediate 
state  aid  confronts  us  as  boards  of  education  prepare  their  budgets  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  question  of  satisfactory  minimum  salaries  must  be  settled; 
thirty-five  dollar  a  week  ($1800  per  year)  teachers  are  not  likely  to  be  those  best 
qualified  to  prepare  a  citizenry  to  maintain  the  American  tradition  against 
foreign  ideologies,  and  to  direct  constructive  action  for  world  security. 

Portunately  the  new  officers  will  not  fight  alone.  Beside  them  stands  the 
respected  and  trusted  leader  of  education  in  this  State,  Commissioner  John  H. 
Bosshart.  With  them  are  great  groups  of  organized  and  concerned  citizens, 
true  “Friends  of  Education.”  Behind  them  is  that  traditional  American 
confidence  which  asserts  “Then  conquer  we  must  when  our  cause  it  is  just.” 
Supporting  them  are  the  more  than  two  hundred  men  and  women  who  serve  on 
the  various  committees  of  the  Association.  Assisting  them  are  the  Delegate 
Assembly  and  Executive  Committee  members,  fearless  men  and  women  who 
operate  in  the  democratic  manner  and  bring  to  the  meetings  the  thinking  of  the 
teachers  of  their  areas.  They  have  been  judicious  in  their  judgments,  and 
positive  and  firm  in  their  considered  action.  They  have  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  retiring  president. 

Ours  is  not  a  membership  of  assenters,  neither  is  it  a  membership  of  dissenters. 
The  teachers  of  New  Jersey  recognize  that  the  American  tradition  is  a  pattern  of 
unity  within  a  pattern  of  diversity.  We  cherish  the  right  to  disagree  but  we 
fight  to  maintain  the  tradition  of  one-hundred  percent  membership,  knowing 
that  no  one  power  can  defeat  twenty-six  thousand  teachers  moving  together 
in  united  action  for  a  great  cause. 

|n  turning  the  gavel  of  office  over  to  her  successor,  the  retiring  president 
rejoices  that  all  the  NJEA  has  achieved,  all  of  its  great  conquests  of  the  past 
are  but  an  atom  in  the  balance  when  weighed  against  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  just  beginning. 

Gratefully  and  devotedly  yours. 


President. 


November,  1947 
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Stover  to  Pension  Board; 
Pay  Rises  Boost  Liabilities 

HILLIAM  R.  Stover,  supervising  principal  at  Fennsauken  and  member  of  the 
NJKA  Kxecutive  Committee,  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Pension  Fund,  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Fund  in  Trenton  October  111.  Mr.  Stover  succeeds 
George  C.  Baker  of  Moorestown,  whose  retirement  had  made  him  ineligible  for 
re-election. 

The  Fund  had  assets  of  $14R.892..S.59.88  as  of  June  80  this  year,  according 
to  the  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Fund  convention.  This  is  an  increase  of 
more  than  S12.(K)0,(KM)  over  last  year.  Even  greater  was  the  rise  in  the  actuary’s 
estimate  of  total  assets  and  liabilities,  including  future  obligations.  This  figure 
went,  as  a  result  of  salary  rises  and  other  factors,  from  $191,705,007,  to 
$214,584,190.  an  increase  of  $22,879,183. 


IIeorge  B.  Buck,  Fund  actuary,  noted 
that  “The  ex|K*rience  of  the  past  year 
was  abnormal  in  that  the  rates  of  sal- 
arv  e.xceeded  very  substantially  the 
rates  exjKM  ted  according  to  the  salary 
scales  adopted  by  the  Board.  As  a 
result  the  deficiency  contribution  for 
present  entrant  members  may  need  to 
be  continued  for  a  somewhat  longer 
|)eriod  than  was  anticipated,  and  a 
somewhat  higher  rate  is  payable  by 
the  State  in  behalf  of  new  entrant 
members.” 

Last  year’s  salary  increases  —  not 
those  made  this  September  —  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  report  on  membership. 


With  only  a  slight  increase  in  members, 
30.219  to  30,497,  the  salaries  received 
rose  from  $72,t»14.830  to  $81,379,909. 
Out  of  this  total  membership,  there 
remain  only  l,6f)3  present  entrants, 
that  is.  teachers  who  were  in  service 
before  1919.  The  number  of  teachers 
retired  and  drawing  benefits  from  the 
Fund  is  3,780,  an  increase  of  228. 

Mr.  Baker,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Trustees,  notes  that  the  State  is  virtu¬ 
ally  caught  up  on  its  hack  obligations 
to  the  Fund.  There  now  remains  un¬ 
paid  and  unfunded  by  any  diversion 
promises  only  $31,580.31  of  1940  Rail¬ 
road  Taxes  due  July  1,  1941.  A  single 


39f  interest-bearing  diversion  promise 
remains  outstanding — $5,989,445,  to  be 
paid  July  1,  1950,  out  of  surplus  in 
Road  and  Bridge  Highway  Extension 
Sinking  Fund. 

Mr.  Raker  noted  that  the  laws  grant¬ 
ing  teachers  the  right  to  purchase  prior 
service,  reinstatement,  and  the  adjust¬ 
ing  of  accounts  led  members  to  con¬ 
tribute  unusual  amounts  to  the  Fund 
last  year.  Over  $900,000  of  personal 
checks  from  members  were  received 
and  credited  to  their  accounts. 

SERIOUS  SITUATION  regarding  the 
costs  of  operating  the  Fund  was  re 
vealed  in  the  report.  The  Trustees 
may  no  longer  use  interest  transfers 
on  death  and  withdrawal  claims  for 
expenses,  and  despite  emergency  leg¬ 
islation,  the  Expense  Fund  last  year 
showed  a  deficit  of  $5,966.49.  For  the 
current  year  the  Trustees  certified 
$141,(KX)  for  expenses;  This  was  cut  in 
the  appropriation  act  to  $116,995. 

Said  Mr.  Baker,  “Salary  increases 
have  not  been  granted  even  to  the 
youngest  members  of  the  staff  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  replace  by  new 
employment  desirable  clerks  who  have 
left  us  for  better  paying  jobs.  The 
Trustees  have  appealed  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Taxation  and  Finance  for 
relief.” 


T4*aeli«»r  l^redil  Unions  in 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
C.tmden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  Broadway  .School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 
Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garheld 
Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School. 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  69  Pleasant  Place,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 


IfiscussiON  at  the  Fund  Convention  | 
centered  around  Fund  policies  on 
choii'e  of  securities.  John  A.  Wood, 
111,  Secretary,  stated  that  the  Trustees 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  of  man¬ 
aging  its  investments  to  produce  the 
maximum  return.  He  pointed  out  that 
interest  earned  on  bonds  was  2.77% 
of  the  average  hook  value  of  bonds 
owned,  hut  noted  that  “had  our  profits 
from  bond  sales  not  been  frozen  in  the 
Special  Reserve  Fund,  but  been  avail¬ 
able  for  the  maintaining  of  interest, 
we  would  have  enjoyed  a  return  of 
4..52% . 

Recent  legislation  forces  the  Fund 
to  set  such  profits  up  in  a  Special  Re¬ 
serve  Fund,  from  which  only  a  portion 
may  be  used  to  maintain  interest.  This 
change  forced  the  Trustees  to  certify 
a  large  amount  this  year  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  interest,  and  that  amount 
was  included  in  the  1947  appropriation. 

Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Wood  made  it 
ccmpletelv  clear  that  veterans  retiring 
under  the  veterans  retirement  act  are 
nermitted  to  withdraw  their  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  Fund,  but  that  there  is 
no  authoritv  for  permitting  them  to 
cease  contributing  to  the  Fund  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  teach. 
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Delegate  Assembly  Claude  B.  Kleinfelter  Heads 
Gets  New  Members  j  Legislative  Committee 
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The  NJEA  Executive  Committee  is 
virtually  unchanged  as  a  result  of  the 
1947  elections,  but  there  will  be  many 
changes  in  the  Delegate  Assembly. 
There  were  no  contests  in  any  of  the 
county  elections;  all  candidates  pro¬ 
posed  by  nominating  committees  were 
declared  elected. 

New  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
for  a  three  year  term,  is  George  F. 
Ziegler  of  Franklin  (Sussex  County). 
He  takes  the  place  of  Stuart  R.  Race. 

Reelected  were  J.  Everett  Bowen 
(Cumberland);  Howard  E.  Deily 
(Hudson) ;  Samuel  F.  Trostle  (Hun¬ 
terdon)  ;  Claude  B.  Kleinfelter  (Mer¬ 
cer)  ;  Mrs.  Pauline  Peterson  (Salem)  ; 
and  Raymond  S.  Clarke  (Union). 

New  memliers  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  are  Kenneth  C.  Coulter,  Mrs. 

■  Ruth  E.  B.  Savage,  and  Beth  McGrath 
(Bergen) ;  James  B.  Davis  (Burling¬ 
ton)  ;  Ruth  Ryan  (Camden) ;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  McGonigle  (Cape  May); 
Warren  Roe,  William  M.  Barr  and 
William  H.  Fenstermaker  (Essex) ; 

Edith  W.  Willey  (Gloucester) ;  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Quinn,  Charlotte  Meehan,  and 
Bart  Clements  (Hudson) ;  Mrs.  Frances 
Peterman  (Hunterdon)  ;  Dorothy  F. 
Frank  (Monmouth) ;  Mrs.  Edna  Con¬ 
over  (Morris) ;  Marjorie  Standfield 
(Passaic) ;  Alvin  A.  Fry  (Sussex) ; 
and  Grace  I>awrence  (Union). 


CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER 


Reelected  for  two-year  terms  were 
Mrs.  Anne  L.  Myers  (Essex) ;  Isabel 
Hill  (Mercer);  Anthony  J.  Mazza 
( Middlesex ) ;  Raymond  C.  Bergen 
(Ocean) ;  Jeanne  Van  Wyk  (Passaic) ; 
Viola  Stadler  (Salem) ;  John  Dwyer 
and  Marie  Maurel  (Union). 


Community  Discussion  Associates 
Get  Professional  Award  of  Merit 

(The  professional  award  of  merit  certificate  is  given  to  NJEA 
members  who  have  performed  valuable  services  as 
associates  in  the  community  discussion  program) 

A.  Virginia  Adams,  Prin.,  Cunningham  School.  Vineland 
Ethel  Conover,  Harrison  School,  Roselle 
Mrs.  Marietta  Wilson,  49  W.  4th  St.,  Florence 
Florence  E.  Sutphin,  Umwell  Rd.,  Neshanic 
Charles  Worth,  Supv.  Prin.,  Lambertville 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Force,  Hooper  Ave.,  Toms  River 
Louis  Cronholm,  Vice  Prin.,  H.  S.,  Dover 
Michael  Gioia,  Prin.,  Lincoln  School,  Hasbrouck  Heights 
Lila  0.  Phipps,  203  Longwood  Ave.,  Chatham 
Anna  Harris,  Ass’t.  Prin;,  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.,  Lakewood 
Gertrude  Daneils,  Lord  Sterling  School,  New  Brunswick 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Clement,  150  Canoe  Brook  Parkway,  Summit 


Claude  B.  Kleinfelter,  Trenton  Jun¬ 
ior  High  principal,  is  the  new  head 
of  the  Association’s  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee,  He  succeeds  Charles  L.  Steel, 
Jr.,  who  becomes  NJEA  President  at 
the  Convention, 

Only  three  other  new  appointments 
have  been  made  to  the  committee. 
They  are  Ralph  Kehs  of  Scotch  Plains 
for  the  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
and  Ernest  L.  Gilliland  of  Washington, 
for  Warren  County,  and  Joseph  E. 
Clayton  of  Manasquan  for-  the  third 
Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Kleinfelter  has  been  active  in 
Association  affairs  for  many  years.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  has  also  taken  an  active 
interest  in  legislation  as  an  officer  of 
the  Trenton  Teachers  Association,  and 
during  the  past  year,  as  a  member  of 
the  Teacher- Veterans. 

Reappointed  to  the  Legislative 
Conunittee  are  Maja  C.  Mathis,  Hon¬ 
orary  Vice-Chairman;  Russell  Knight, 
1st  District;  Harvey  K.  Garrison,  2nd 
District;  Dr.  Michael  A.  Travers,  4th 
District. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Teague,  5th  District; 
Ebert  E.  Hollobaugh,  7th  District; 
George  N,  Anderson,  8th  District;  Ray 
L.  Lindbloom,  9th  District;  Stanton 
A.  Ralston,  10th  District;  Raymond 
Sterling,  11th  District;  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Morton,  12th  District;  George  J. 
O’Brien,  13th  District;  Mrs.  Nellie  T. 
Smith,  14th  District; 

Also  Alfred  Saseen,  Atlantic  County; 
Dr.  Paul  R.  Jones,  Burlington;  Milton 
T.  Bingham,  Cape  May;  L.  Arthur 
Walton,  Gloucester;  Melda  W.  Cham- 
bre,  Hunterdon;  Victor  C.  Nicklas, 
Middlesex;  Edward  Kuchnick,  Ocean; 
Mrs.  Pluma  B.  Batten,  Salem;  emd 
William  F.  Lawrence,  Somerset. 

Dr.  Edmund  Tink  of  Kearny  is  con¬ 
sultant  on  federal  legislation,  to  the 
Committee. 


Seek  Ways  To  Help 

A  special  committee  to  discover 
ways  and  means  of  helping  the  needy 
schools  and  children  of  the  world  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  It  will  consider  the 
problem  and  make  recommendations, 
to  the  Association. 
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No.  this  is  not  the  mythiral  Margery  Jones.  It  is  CATHERINE  COMBS,  a  teacher 
in  Junior  No.  1,  Trenton  1.  Photo  by  Jack  Rosenthal,  Trenton. 


When  the  Pension  Fund  says  you  ^‘can**  send 
December  I,  what  does  it  mean?  How  sJudl 
What  should  you  do? 

Margery  jones  found  her  mail  wait¬ 
ing  when  she  came  home  from 
school.  Right  on  top  was  an  oversize 
envelope  from  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund,  and  out  of  it  came 
'a  long  single-spaced  letter. 

At  first  she  thought  it  was  just  one 
of  those  things,  like  the  periodic  re¬ 
ports  she  received  for  owning  five 
'  shares  of  Socony  Vacuum.  She  ignored 
these,  figuring  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
would  do  what  he  liked  anyway. 

But  this  Pension  letter  had  her  name 
typed  on,  and  seemed  to  concern  her 
personally.  As  she  read  it  through, 
she  was  genuinely  upset  and  fright¬ 
ened. 

“We  are  reporting  the  results  of  a  review 
of  your  account  aa  required  by  Chapter  235, 

P.  L.  1946  .  .  .  You  may  voluntarily  agree 
to  contribute  at  a  higher  rate  ...  nr  a  rash 


payment  of  1911.27  on  December  1,  1947 
.  .  .  your  rlierk  should  be  drawn,  etc.” 

Margery  passed  a  bad  night.  To 
begin  with-  -even  if  she  sold  those  five 
shares  of  Socony  Vacuum — she  could 
not  write  a  check  for  S911.27.  She 
wasn’t  clear  why  she  was  being  asked 
to  pay  it.  Like  a  great  many  teachers, 
she  never  had  understood  very  much 
about  the  Pension  Fund — just  taking 
the  word  of  her  superintendent  and 
principal  that,  along  with  exercise  and 
dieting,  it  was  very  good  for  her. 

Long  before  school  started  the  next 
morning,  she  was  in  her  principal’s 
office.  By  the  time  Mr.  Raymond  came, 
she  was  in  a  state. 

“Here,”  she  greeted  him,  “look  at 
this.” 

He  looked. 

“1  th.oiight  you  always  told  me  our 
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it  a  check  by 
you  answer? 

Pension  Fund  was  a  good  thing.  But 
now  they  want  nearly  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  from  me,  and  1  don’t  have  it. 
What  shaU  I  do?” 

“Not  a  thing,”  he  said. 

“Not  a  thing!”  Margery  echoed. 
“But  ...” 

Mr.  Raymond  had  been  a  principal 
a  long  time. 

“Not  a  thing,”  he  repeated  firmly, 
“except  to  stop  worrying,  go  up  to 
your  room  and  teach  your  class.  And 
every  time  you  think  about  it  all  day, 
just  say  to  yourself,  I  don’t  have  to 
pay  anybody  anything.  Then  after 
school  come  down  here  to  the  office 
and  we’ll  go  over  it.” 

Margery  took  his  advice,  but  she 
was  prompt  at  3:15.  When  they  were 
comfortable,  Mr.  Raymond  said, 

“There’s  no  use  getting  excited  about 
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this  letter.  You’ll  get  one  like  it  every 
five  years  as  long  as  you’re  teaching 
in  New  Jersey.  Just  remember  what  I 
told  you  this  morning.  You  don't 
have  to  pay  anybody  anything.” 

“But,”  said  Margery,  “it  says 
here  .  .  .” 

“Let’s  not  pay  too  much  attention 
to  what  it  says,”  interrupted  Mr. 
Raymond.  “The  Pension  Fund  has  a 
great  many  technical  problems  that 
don’t  concern  us.  They  have  to  write 
these  letters  to  conform  to  legal  re¬ 
quirements.  We’ll  do  better  if  we  just 
stick  to  the  facts.” 

“What  are  they?”  Margery  asked. 
“The  most  important  one  I’ve  told 
you  already — ^that  you  don’t  have  to 
pay  anybody  anything.” 

“Then  what’s  this  $911.27?” 

“It’s  an  amount  you  can  put  into 
the  Pension  Fund  if  you  have  it  and 
if  you  want  to  do  so.” 

“I  know  the  answer  to  that  one,” 
Margery  said,  getting  up. 

“Wait  a  second,  maybe  you  don’t. 
When  do  you  expect  to  retire?” 

“Twenty-five  years  from  November 
3,”  said  Margery,  “and  don’t  think 
for  one  minute  I’m  going  to  teach  a 
day  after  I’m  62.” 

“Are  you  independently  wealthy?” 
“If  I  were,  I  wouldn’t  be  tempted 
to  use  the  milk  money  for  carfare  at 
the  end  of  every  month.” 

“Then  you’ll  probably  want  the 
largest  retirement  allowance  you  can 
get  when  you  do  retire,  won’t  you?” 
“Of  course  I  wiU.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  point  of  this  letter. 
It  tells  you  two  ways  of  making  your 
retirement  allowance  larger.” 

“I  thought  that  was  fixed  by  law.” 
“In  one  way  it  is.  But  not  alto¬ 
gether.  What  you  will  get  is  made  up 
in  two  ways.  Part  of  it  comes  from 
the  State — roughly  half  of  what  you 
expect.  That  is  your  Pension.  That 
money  is  there  for  you — largely  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  NJEA. 

“The  other  part,”  Mr.  Raymond 
continued,  “is  an  annuity,  bought  with 
the  money  taken  out  of  your  salary 
each  month.  That  money  is  there, 
too.  Only  they  are  finding  out  that 
they  haven’t  taken  enough  out  of  your 
pay  to  buy  you  the  annuity  you’ve 
been  counting  on.” 

“That’s  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,”  said 
Margery. 

“It’s  all  perfectly  legal  and  sound,” 
Mr.  Raymond  explained.  “When  they 
decided  how  much  to  take  out,  they 
couldn’t  foresee  how  fast  teachers’ 
salaries  were  going  up,  or  how  far  up 
they  would  go.  Now  they  are  offering 
you  a  chance  to  boost  your  annuity 
by  paying  in  a  lump  sum  or  by  letting 
them  take  out  a  little  more  each  month. 

“Here’s  what  this  letter  says:  First, 
if  you  want  the  largest  possible  amount 


(Non:  Figures  in  this  article  are  taken 
from  an  actual  case.  Comparable  figures — 
except  for  Margery’s  scheduled  maximum 
of  $4,000,  will  be  found  in  any  letter  sent 
a  teacher  by  the  Pension  Fund.) 


when  you  retire,  you  can  pay  in 
$911.27  on  December  1.  Second,' M 
you  don’t  have  the  money  to  plank 
down,  you  can  let  them  take  a  little 
more  each  month  out  of  your  monthly 
pay;  Third,  if  you’d  rather  not  do 
either  of  those  things,  you  can  forget 
this  letter — but  you’ll  get  less  when 
you  retire.” 

“How  much  less?”  asked  Margery. 

“This  letter  tells  you,  but  you  have 
to  use  the  fractions  you’ve  been  teach¬ 
ing.  We’U  assume  that  your  average 
salary  for  your  last  five  years  of 
teaching  wiU  be  $4,(XX) — that’s  the 
maximum  on  the  schedule  now.  If  you 
don’t  do  anything  about  this  letter, 
your  retirement  allowance  will  be 
31.5/7()ths  of  that — roughly  $18(X)  a 
year.  If  you  make  the  extra  payment, 
it  will  be  35.1/70ths,  almost  exactly 
one-half,  or  $2,000.  So  by  paying 
$911.27  now,  you  would  get  $2()0  a 
year  more  when  you  retire.” 

“Suppose  I  let  them  take  it  out  of 
my  payi' 

“Right  now  you’re  paying  about  five 
per  cent  into  the  Fund.  The  letter  says 
you  would  have  to  pay  6.08  per  cent. 
That’s  an  increase  of  just  over  one  per 
cent  of  your  salary,  or  $40  a  year  at 
the  maximum.” 

“Is  it  a  good  bargain?” 

“You’ll  have  to  decide  that  for  your¬ 


Members  of  the  Pension  Fund  who 
want  all  the  facts  about  it  have  long 
keen  indebted  to  Ida  E.  Housman  of 
Hoboken.  Her  Pension  Facts  for 
Teachers  has  long  been  a  complete, 
accurate  storehouse  of  information 
about  the  Fund. 

Periodically,  Miss  Housman  has 
issued  mimeographed  supplements  to 
the  book,  to  keep  its  information  up  to 
date.  Now  she  has  combined  and 
simplified  those  supplements,  to  cover 
the  whole  ten  year  period.  The  sup¬ 
plement  and  the  original  book  are 
available  together  from  the  American 
Book  Company  for  a  bargain  price  of 
$1.00.  Every  school  building  and  every 
local  teachers  association  at  least 
should  have  them  available  for  answer¬ 
ing  members’  questions. 

The  “Simplified  Supplement”  covers, 
in  considerable  detail  the  current 
problems  of  teachers  with  shortages  in 
their  annuity  accounts.  It  explains. 


self.  rU  say  this.  I  don’t  think  yam 
can  buy  a  $200  annuity  anywhere  for 
less.  If  you  want  the  $200  a  year 
extra  when  you  retire,  this  is  probably 
the  best  way  to  get  it.  But  if  you  don’t 
do  anything,  you’ll  stiU  get  the  $1800.” 

“Suppose  they  boost  our  maximum 
again  this  year.  Will  I  get  more  when 
I  retire?” 

Mr.  Raymond  shook  his  head. 
“Margery,  you’re  too  bright.  That’s 
the  question  I  was  hoping  you  wouldn’t 
ask.  Because  the  answer  is  yes  and  no. 
If  inflation  continues,  and  teachers 
salaries  rise  faster  than  the  Pension 
Trustees  expect,  you’ll  come  out  some¬ 
where  between.  You  might  have  to 
make  further  payments  five  or  ten 
years  from  now  to  be  sure  of  half-pay 
retirement.  But  you  will  get  more  if 
you  pay  this  money,  than  you’U  get 
if  you  don’t.  The  Trustees  can’t,  by 
law,  guarantee  to  p>ay  you  a  bigger 
annuity  than  the  money  you’ve  paid 
in  wiU  buy. 

“Of  course,”  Margery  admitted, 
“I’ve  got  a  little  money.”  She  was 
thinking  of  her  oil  stock. 

“You  can  do  this,”  Mr.  Raymond 
explained.  “Tell  the  Pension  Fund 
how  much  you  would  be  wUling  to  pay 
in  a  lump  sum,  and  they  will  figure  out 
the  monthly  deduction  to  take  care  of 
the  remainder. 

“That  sounds  like  a  good  idea,” 
Margery  said.  When  do  you  think 
Socony  Vacuum  will  hit  17  again?” 

“Margery,  I  only  know  a  few  of  the 
answers.  If  I  knew  them  all,  I  wouldn’t 
be  a  principal.” 


in  some  detail,  and  with  concrete  ex¬ 
amples,  the  reasons  for  the  shortages, 
and  the  questions  a  teacher  should  ask 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  make  a 
lump  sum  deposit  or  increase  the  con¬ 
tribution  rate. 

Also  treated  in  considerable  detail 
are  the  year-old  provisions  by  which 
a  new  entrant  may  retire  after  35  years, 
and  the  reasons  why  such  retirement 
means  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
retirement  allowance. 

The  supplement  also  includes  the 
latest  information  on  leaves  of  absence, 
reinstatement,  evidence  of  date  of  birth, 
and  deductions  for  evening  and  summer 
school  service.  It  summarizes  the 
significant  law  cases  on  the  pension 
fund  over  the  past  ten  years,  and  notes 
all  changes  in  the  pension  fund  law  in 
the  same  period. 

PENSION  FACrrS  FOR  TEAtZHERS, 
by  Ida  E.  Housman.  With  1947  Simplified 
Summary.  American  Book  Company. 
$1.00. 


Miss  Housman  Writes  Supplement 

To  ^Pension  Facts  For  Teachers” 
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MissAveragCy  Do  You  Get  $4200? 
If  Notf  You’re  Not  Keeping  Up 


Miss  Average  Teacher  would  be  paid 
$4200  this  year  if  she  had  kept  pace 
with  her  fellow  citizens  of  New  Jersey. 
Their  income  has  doubled  since  1939. 
Her’s — need  we  say  it — has  not. 

A  recent  report  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  of  New 
York  City  tabulates  per  capita  income 
throughout  the  country,  by  states.  In 
1939  the  average  New  Jersey  citizen 
took  in  $746;  his  1946  figure  was 
$1494,  an  increase  of  100.3%. 

Miss  Average  Teacher  in  1939  had 
an  average  salary  of  $2100.64.  Hence 
her  claim  to  $4200  for  the  current 
year. 

The  report  also  fully  justifies  the 
fact  that  New  Jersey  teacher  salaries 
usually  appear  near  the  top  of  teacher 
salaries  throughout  the  country.  Our 
state  is  fourth  among  the  4S  in  the 
per  capita  income  of  all  its  citizens. 
Ahead  of  it  are  only  Nevada  ($1703), 
New  York  ($1633),  and  California 
I $1531). 

The  latest  cost-of-living  figures  also 
emphasize  the  teachers’  concern  with 
salaries.  Living  in  New  Jersey  reach¬ 


ed  all-time  high  in  August  1947, 
according  to  the  latest  report  on  Con¬ 
sumer  Prices  by  the  New  Jersey  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  dollar 
hit  a  low  in  what  it  would  buy — only 
59.6  cents  worth  of  1939  goods  and 
services. 

The  big  rises  in  costs  were  in  food, 
furniture  and  clothing,  especially 
women’s  clothing.  Furniture  and  food 
are  well  over  double  their  1939  prices. 

It  can  be  explained,  of  course.  The 
Agriculture  bulletin  sagely  notes  that 
the  causes  are  “numerous  and  inter¬ 
dependent”.  The  basic  ones  are  “(1) 
considerable  growth  of  our  population 
and  consequently  bigger  demand  for 
commodities;  (2)  high  employment 
and  wages  which  are  stimulating  de¬ 
mand  and  as  a  result  forcing  prices 
upward;  (3)  export  of  foods  and 
other  goods  to  Europe  and  Asia;  and 
(4)  production  of  grain  crops,  espe¬ 
cially  corn,  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  strong  domestic  and  foreign  de¬ 
mand  without  disruption  of  the  relative 
stability  of  prices  of  those  foods,  the 
supply  of  which  depends  on  the  volume 
of  grains.” 


New  Book  Outlines  Campaign  Technique; 
How  to  Use  Hope,  Fear,  Shame  on  Public 


Of  late  years  the  business  of  pro¬ 
motion  has  been  perfected  to  the  point 
where  there  are  numerous  responsible 
agencies  throughout  the  nation  whose 
business  it  is  to  plan  and  promote 
campaigns.  But  school  people  and 
Boards  of  Education  seldom  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  pay  the  ‘‘hired 
help”  to  plan  and  promote  their  cause. 
It  is  with  this  fact  in  mind  that  a 
strictly  practical  booklet  of  forty  pages, 
containing  work  plans  for  campaigns 
has  been  prepared  and  published  by 
the  National  School  Service  Institute. 
Profusely  illustrated  throughout,  the 
booklet  contains  in  some  detail  the 
plans  and  copies  of  literature  used  in 
major  school  campaigns  of  seven  states. 

Beginning  with  a  plan  of  action 
adaptable  to  almost  any  campaign  and 
i  practical  pattern  enumerating  seven¬ 
teen  specific  steps,  the  booklet  develops 
the  story  of  persuasion.  A  number  of 
unique  techniques  are  explored  includ¬ 
ing  a  milk  bottle  collar,  a  postcard 
technique  broken  down  for  specific 
group  appeal,  film-slide  talkies,  “take 
one”  leaflets,  election  day  voting  booth 
handouts,  “teaser  tags”,  the  cartoon 
appeal,  and  the  mass  appeal  through 
cartoon  booklets.  Several  illustrations 
of  materials  used  ineffectively  are 


cited  with  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
psychological  appeal  such  as  mass 
reaction  to  simplicity,  to  selfish  in¬ 
terests  appeal,  and  the  place  of  en¬ 
dorsements,  and  the  psychological 
effect  of  the  shame  appeal.  One  general 
observation  of  the  campaign  analyzed 
cites  the  failure  of  school  people  to 
recognize  the  need  for  simplifying  the 
subject  including  the  language  and  the 
number  of  points  stressed. 

The  booklet  stresses  the  fact  that  all 
campaigns  are  based  on  one  of  three 
principles — hope,  fear,  or  shame.  It 
analyzes  each  of  these  principles  and 
shows  the  advantages  and  the  appeals 
to  be  found  in  their  use.  Such  elements 
as  timing  and  flattery  are  developed 
w  ith  suggestions  as  to  the  most  effective 
approach  for  each.  A  detailed  analysis 
of  the  California  state-wide  campaign 
for  better  support  for  public  schools 
is  included  as  prepared  by  Arthur  F. 
Corey,  executive  secretary  »)f  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Teachers  Association. 

The  booklet  can  be  purchased  from 
the  National  School  Service  Institute, 
Shop  307  Palmer  House.  Chicago  3, 
a*  one  dollar  each,  discount  for 
quantity. 


Estimate  Median 
This  Year  $2832 


Estimates  that  the  median  salary  for 
a  New  Jersey  teacher  this  year  will  be 
$2,832.22  have  been  submitted  to 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

This  figure  was  derived  from  a 
salary  study  made  at  the  Governor’s 
request  at  the  end  of  the  last  school 
year.  The  study  was  designed  to  show 
the  amounts  needed  to  increase  mini¬ 
mum  salaries  in  New  Jersey  over  the 
$1800  mark  set  by  the  1947  legislature. 

The  median  salary  is  not  strictly 
comparable  with  any  available  figures 
for  previous  years.  Annual  reports 
have  hitherto  derived  an  average 
salary,  excluding  superintendents  and 
other  administrative  and  supervisory 
officials.  For  1945-46,  the  average  was 
$2557.34. 

Significant  in  the  new  report  are  the 
county  medians.  Only  five  of  the  21 
counties  have  medians  above  the  state 
median.  These  are  the  densely  pop¬ 
ulated  counties,  with  relatively  good 
salary  schedules  in  their  urban  com¬ 
munities.  Essex  County  tops  the  state 
with  an  estimated  median  salary  of 
$3662.82,  followed  by  Hudson,  Mercer, 
Union,  and  Passaic. 

The  remaining  16  counties  are  be¬ 
low  the  state  median.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  list  are  Gloucester  ($2156.94)  and 
Warren  ($2137.50). 

The  costs  of  increasing  the  New 
Jersey  minimums  to  the  $2500  asked 
by  the  NJEA  is  figured  at  $2,695,550. 
This  would  affect  7,460  teachers.  It 
was  estimated  that  772  teachers  would 
be  on  the  $18(X)  minimum  salary  in 
New'  Jersey  this  year. 


Local  Salary  Developments 

Westville’s  teachers  association 
submitted  a  new  salary  guide  to  its 
board,  asking  maximums  of  $3200 
(degree)  and  $3000  for  teachers  with 
more  than  20  years  experience;  $2800 
and  $26(X)  for  10  years  service;  and 
$18(X)  to  $2600  for  teachers  with  less 
than  10  years  service,  with  increments 
of  $100. 


Audubon  has  boosted  substitute 
pay  from  $6  a  day  to  $7  on  a  daily 
basis  and  $8  for  those  who  teach  the 
same  subject  or  grade  for  a  full  week. 


Boonton  proved  the  holding  power 
of  better  salaries  this  year.  Last  year 
14  faculty  members  resigned.  This 
year,  after  a  $700  increase,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  $2200  minimum,  only 
two  teachers  left  to  go  elsewhere. 
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What  Now,  Horace  Mann? 


By  R.  Patbicu  Cbant 
Ke<irny 


The  children  sit  before  us,  with 
obedience,  with  rebellion,  with 
eagerness,  with  indifference,  chained 
to  the  seats  of  a  classroom  by  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  laws.  Rebellious  or 
obedient,  their  complete  innocence  is 
a  challenge. 

Those  laws  place  before  us  a  wide 
variety  of  potential  skills  and  abili¬ 
ties,  a  wide  variety  of  desires,  a  wide 
variety  of  intelligence  powers,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  a  lack  of  all  these 
things.  Daily  we  struggle  to  ht  the 
pupil  into  the  niche  that  is  our  subject 
within  the  particular  curriculum  that 
he  is  pursuing. 

Algebra  is  crammed  down  the 
throat  of  the  boy  whose  sole  interest 
is  horses  or  dogs.  An  adult  who  earns 
his  living  as  a  bus  driver  has  had 
his  rebellious  high  school  days  filled 
with  history — because  the  dates  of 
1776  or  1066  or  an  understanding 
of  the  causes  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  will  make  him  a  better  citizen — 
and  perhaps  biology — because  the 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  frog  helps 
him  to  such  a  clear  understanding  of 
his  own  anatomy. 

W ITHIN  TOO  MANY  classrooms 
throughout  these  United  States,  too 
many  Spanish  teachers  are  forcing  the 
conjugation  of  the  preterite  tense  of 
the  irregular  verb  decir  as  a  standard 
for  what  a  pupil  ought  to  know.  And 
when  he  of  the  poor  memory,  lack 
of  intelligence,  or  lack  of  interest,  hands 
in  the  final  examination  paper  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  conjugate  the  verb 
or  to  use  it  or  to  translate  it  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  examination  paper  of  54  is 
graded  as  70. 

We  know  the  unrealistic  high  school 
diplomas  apparently  signify  a  knowl¬ 
edge  that  2  -f  2  =  4;  we  know  that 
actually  too  large  a  percentage  of  the 
diplomas  are  lies.  We  know  the  lack 
of  knowledge  that  is  accepted  and  given 
a  passing  grade  of  70  because  with 
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Why  should  a  pupil  believe  2  +  2  =  4,  when  a  class 
grade  of  54  and  an  examination  mark  of  60  must  aver¬ 
age  out  to  a  final  grade  of  70? 


our  present  educational  set-up,  there 
is  no  other  alternative  for  a  teacher 
to  follow,  ■ 

Progress  has  been  made,  at  least 
enough  to  show  that  we  are  headed  in 
the  right  direction.  We  have  seen  the 
traditional  Latin,  Scientific,  and  Com¬ 
mercial  curricula  broken  to  give  way 
to  a  General  curriculum.  We  have 
seen  English  courses  broken  to  give 
way  to  Vocational  English.  We  have 
seen  mathematics  courses  broken  to 
give  way  to  the  “General  Math” 
course.  We  have  seen  Vocational 
Schools  established.  But  we  are  wait¬ 
ing  .  .  .  waiting  for  the  passage  of 
time  and  a  century  or  two  to  com¬ 
plete  the  solution. 

Suppose,  throughout  the  country,  the 
State  Superintendents  of  Education 
called  together  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  School.  Suppose  these 
County  Superintendents  of  Schools  go 
forth  from  that  meeting  to  preach  to 
local  Superintendents  of  Schools  the 
crying  need  for  them  to: 

1)  Formulate  plans  for  the  coali¬ 
tion  of  local  school  districts  to  vol¬ 
untarily  cooperate  with  each  other 
to  turn  the  present  local  schools, 
each  of  which  now  tries  to  cope 
with  Academic,  Scientific,  Conuner- 
cial,  and  General  curricula,  into  a 
coordinated  group  of  schools,  one 
of  which  would  serve  only  cultural 
subjects,  the  other  of  which  would 
serve  only  commercial  skills,  or 
agricultural  skills,  or  trade  skills, 
etc. 

2)  Formulate  plans  for  integrat¬ 
ed  financing  of  those  schools  be¬ 
tween  the  several  cooperating  local 
towns. 

3)  Formulate  plans  for  educat¬ 
ing  present  school  boards  to  accept 
such  inter-community  cooperation. 

4)  Formulate  plans  for  educat¬ 
ing  the  general  public  to  put  suf¬ 
ficient  political  pressure  upon  the 


local  school  boards  so  that  local 
rivalries  will  be  erased  and  commu¬ 
nities  will  cooperate  to  establish 
school  boards  to  serve  several  uni¬ 
fied  towns,  relinquishing  local  power 
for  a  bigger  concept  of  establishing 
better  educational  facilities. 

5)  Formulate  plans  for  breaking 
down  completely  the  false  walls  of 
curricula  and  of  required  subjects 
within  curricula. 

Is  IT  TOO  IMPRACTICAL  foT  high  School 
buildings  to  be  constantly  in  session 
from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
nine  o’clock  at  night,  for  adolescent 
pupils  to  report  to  the  building  only 
when  the  particular  subjects  which 
they  are  voluntarily  choosing  to  study 
are  being  taught?  Is  it  impractical 
that  the  classes  will  have  adults  and 
adolescents  being  taught  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  class?  Is  it  im¬ 
practical  for  those  under  the  com¬ 
pulsory  age  limit  to  have  their  at¬ 
tendance  or  enrollment  at  some  school 
checked  through  a  statewide  clearing 
house?  Is  it  impractical  for  adolescent 
youngsters  to  work  in  their  free  time 
while  studying  courses  of  their  own 
choosing?  It  is  impractical  for  adults 
to  be  released  for  an  hour  or  so  from 
their  employment  to  attend  a  course 
of  particular  need  to  them  in  their 
work?  Is  it  too  impractical  to  break 
down  the  present  notion  of  requiring 
four  years  of  giddy  activity  climaxed 
with  a  ceremony  called  graduation? 

What  the  high  schools  offer  as 
growth  and  living  must  be  so  broadened 
as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  every 
child  such  a  variety  of  subjects  and 
skills  as  no  single  local  school  can 
offer  today.  It  will  necessitate  a  variety 
of  schools,  administered  by  more  than 
one  community. 

Fiddling  until  natural  evolution  es¬ 
tablishes  mass  education  upon  an  hon¬ 
est  sense  of  values,  education  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  uneducated  misfits 
called  high  school  or  college  graduates. 
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Challenges  To  Science 

By  Wilbur  G.  Piper 
linden 


After  more  than  twenty  years  of 
science  work  in  public  schools,  I 
look  aghast  at  the  volumes  of  scientific 
facts  which  have  accumulated  and 
of  which  I  have  only  been  able  to 
read  and  study  a  small  part  in  that 
time.  I  am  even  more  appalled  when 
I  consider  that  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  studying  science  in  our 
schools  has  changed  very  little  in  this 
same  period.  The  average  high  school 
of  the  20's  offered  in  its  curriculum 
one  year  of  general  science,  one  year 
of  biology,  one  year  of  chemistry  and 
one  year  of  physics.  Generally  this 
condition  still  exists,  with  a  tendency 
to  decrease  the  length  of  laboratory 
periods.  Many  experienced  science 
teachers  claim  that  they  find  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  cover  even  the  es¬ 
sential  units  in  their  subject  during 
the  alloted  time  because  of  the  recent 
additions  to  their  field. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions,  most  schools  have  adopted 
differentiated  science  courses  for  col¬ 
lege  and  non-college  pupils.  In  too 
many  cases,  however,  this  practice  has 
been  brought  about  because  of  the 
inability  of  all  pupils  to  do  work  of 
the  same  standard,  rather  than  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  specific  post-secondary  school 
needs. 

Science  differentiation,  especially  on 
the  secondary  school  level,  must  go 
much  farther.  Large  schools  whose 
schedules  will  permit  sufficient  group¬ 
ing  should  consider  the  inclusion  of 
more  physics  in  the  courses  of  study 
for  the  college  preparatory  students 
preparing  for  engineering  and  other 
technical  fields.  Specialized  courses 
in  electricity  and  machines  such  as 
are  now  being  offered  in  many  large 
high  schools  are  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  for  those  boys  with 
interests  in  an  industrial  future. 
Courses  in  shop  mathematics  should 
also  be  considered  in  this  connection 
since  they  necessarily  involve  much 
physics. 

Chemistry  and  biology  syllabi  should 
be  examin^  critically  with  the  intent 
of  reducing  or  eliminating  certain 
units  less  practical  than  they  were,  and 
the  inclusion  of  new  units  covering 
science  applications  of  growing  im¬ 
portance. 


General  science  courses  offered  in 
the  ninth  grade  are,  in  many  cases, 
sorely  in  need  of  revision.  Programs 
offered  to  classes  of  potential  college 
material  might  be  carefully  checked 
for  material  overlapping  with  health, 
domestic  science,  etc.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible  we  should  drop  duplicated  ma¬ 
terial,  making  room  for  more  intense 
teaching  of  the  principles  of  mechan¬ 
ics,  electricity,  etc.,  in  preparation 
for  chemistry  and  physics.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  repetition  and 
correlation  of  materials,  but  lack  of 
time  seems  to  justify  the  consideration 
of  efficient  organization  first. 

In  many  cases  it  may  be  advisable 
to  set  up  separate  classes  in  general 
science  for  boys  and  girls.  I  have  done 
this  in  my  own  school  for  all  non¬ 
college  preparatory  classes  in  ninth 
grade  science.  Over  a  period  of  ten 
years  in  which  this  plan  has  been  in 
operation  I  have  had  a  chance  to  ob¬ 
serve  many  advantages. 

The  girls’  course  is  centered  about 
the  home  and  includes  an  entire  unit 
on  selecting  a  home  site,  planning  and 
furnishing  a  house,  studying  home  ap¬ 
pliances  and  making  simple  repairs 
prevalent  in  the  home.  Characteristics 
of  fabrics,  spot  and  stain  removal,  care 
of  clothing,  controlling  household 
pests,  analyzing  foods,  planning  diets, 
etc.,  are  stressed,  while  less  time  is 
spent  on  mechanics,  electricity  and 
radio:  some  parts  of  these  units  be¬ 
ing  completely  omitted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  boys’  course  is  enriched  in 


‘I  don’t  care  what  Lincoln  School  said 
ahont  yonr  lihido.” 


the  very  units  which  were  cut  for  the 
girls. 

The  basic  problem  is  the  placing 
of  more  emphasis  on  science  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum,  beginning  with  the  first 
grade.  Most  school  systems  now  have 
such  a  provision  in  their  organization, 
but  few  of  them  have  provided  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  handle  the  job  as  it 
should  be  done. 

In  some  states  the  Education  De¬ 
partments  have  worked  out  science 
syllabi  covering  the  entire  twelve 
years  of  school.  The  syllabi  in  New 
Jersey,  some  of  which  are  out  of  print, 
are  badly  in  need  of  revision.  This 
need  presents  a  definite  challenge  to 
the  science  teachers  or  other  respon¬ 
sible  authorities  in  our  state.  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  a  syllabus  should 
be  adopted  as  a  course  of  study  by 
every  school  system  too  indifferent  or 
incapable  of  working  out  its  own. 
Courses  of  study  are  individual  in 
nature  and  should  evolve  from  and 
reflect  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
immediate  school  population  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  satisfy  ffiem.  A  state  syl¬ 
labus  might  set  a  standard  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  formulation  of  local  ones.  I 
know  of  no  other  undertaking  which 
will  do  more  to  develop  science  teach¬ 
ers  and  make  them  fully  aware  of  their 
responsibilities  and  capabilities  than 
to  engage  in  a  thorough  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  science  curriculum 
and  individual  courses  of  study.  This 
should  be  followed  by  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  constructing  new  or  revised 
schedules. 

Another  definite  challenge  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  more  adult  education  facili¬ 
ties.  Veterans’  classes  as  such  will 
eventually  dwindle  away,  but  adult 
education  classes  in  general  have  been 
given  a  new  impetus.  These  classes 
will  not  follow  the  pattern  of  tradi¬ 
tional  adult  classes  to  meet  a  recrea¬ 
tional,  hobby  or  definite  practical  need. 
They  must  be  offered  on  a  secondary 
school  level  and  carry  secondary 
school  credit.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  man  or  woman  should  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  high  school  di¬ 
ploma  merely  because  he  is  way  be¬ 
yond  the  accepted  age  of  H.  S.  pupils. 

The  cooperative  committee  on 
Science  Teaching  of  the  American  As- 
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It  takes  3,000  years  to  form  the  top  soil;  once 
gone,  it  is  gone  forever.  Do  your  pupils  learn 
the  ^tal  facts  about  conservation,  as  i4>plied  to 
NEW  JERSEY? 


sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence  has  been  studying  secondary 
school  science  teaching  and  its  ability 
to  satisfy  present  day  needs.  This 
group  does  not  feel  that  science  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  secondary  schools  is  ready 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  neces¬ 
sarily  placed  on  it. 

These  scientists  recognize  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problem  areas:  (1)  Science 
teachers  are  not  properly  trained  for 
the  types  of  teaching  assignments  which 
they  must  assume;  (2)  not  enough  able 
young  men  and  women  are  attracted 
to  the  science  teaching  field;  (3)  the 
high  school  curriculum  and  science 
teaching  facilities  need  reorganization. 
The  last  of  these  is  the  one  area  where 
we  as  teachers  can  expect  to  bring  our 
efforts  to  bear  most  effectively. 

The  problem  of  employing  and  as¬ 
signing  properly  trained  teachers  is 
a  matter  of  concern  for  school  admin¬ 
istration  and  members  of  boards  of 
education  entrusted  with  this  respon¬ 
sibility. 

The  second  problem  recognized  by 
the  Cooperative  Committee  is  one  in 
which  we  teachers  may  exert  our  ef¬ 
forts.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  sci¬ 
ence  teachers  and  guidance  personnel 
to  challenge  talented  boys  and  girls 
with  the  interesting  and  profitable 
services  which  scientific  work,  includ- 
mg  science  teaching,  affords.  High 
school  students  should  be  informed 
about  the  jobs  which  returning  veter¬ 
ans  are  seeking.  They  should  realize 
where  the  competition  will  be  keenest. 
They  should  recognize  the  prospects 
for  employment  and  the  relatively 
small  number  of  people  looking  for 
such  careers. 

Briefly,  I  have  tried  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  challenges  to  sci¬ 
ence  and  science  teachers: 

1.  The  field  of  science  has  grown  to  such 
froportions  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
•sccewfully  cover  the  essential  secondary 
■uterial  without  making  provision  for  more 
tine  to  be  devoted  to  science  teaching. 

2.  Science  curricula  in  general  and  the 
•yUabi  in  particular  are  in  need  of  careful 
revision. 

3.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  a  greater 
■amber  of  specialized  science  subject  offer- 
■ags  in  our  high  schools. 

4.  Provisions  for  adult  education  classes 
in  science  should  be  made  where  an  in¬ 
terest  justifies  their  formation. 

5.  Science  teachers,  in  many  cases,  are 
act  sufiiciently  prepared  to  teach  subjects 
to  which  they  are  assigned. 

6.  Young  teachers  of  outstanding  ability 
■re  not  entering  the  science  field  rapidly 
enough  to  fill  the  needed  demand. 

The  successful  handling  of  these 
pfoblems  calls  for  a  thorough  under- 
<*nding  of  them  by  school  administra¬ 
tors,  supervisors  and  classroom  teach- 
*f».  Any  attempt  to  face  them  without 
cooperation  and  participation  by  all! 
ffirw  groups  is  bound  to  result  in  a' 
poor  partial  solution. 
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By  Ann  T.  Schliss 
New  Brunswick 

Teachers  would  teach  more  con¬ 
servation  if  they  knew  more  about 
it.  Conservation  is  an  attitude;  it 
is  a  way  of  life;  it  means  using  wisely 
our  natural  resources  so  that  we  may 
be  assured  adequate  and  continuous 
supplies  of  food,  fuel,  clothing  and 
shelter. 

At  the  present  rate  of  use,  the  valu¬ 
able  resources  of  oil,  the  luxuriant 
forests,  the  minerals,  water,  and  rich 
soil  will  last  only  a  few  more  years. 
Unless  the  people  learn  the  great  truth 
of  conservation,  the  United  States  will 
lose  its  natural  wealth  and  with  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Merely  saving  our  resources  will 
not  solve  the  problem;  they  must  be 
used  wisely  so  that  all  may  have  a  share 
in  them.  Only  by  careful  and  wise 
use  can  we  maintain  our  present  high 
standards  of  living. 

Whenever  water,  trees,  soil,  and 
minerals  are  used  wastefuUy,  the 
amount  of  food  and  of  raw  materials 
for  industry  is  decreased,  the  quality 
b  impoverished  and  the  standard  of 
living  is  lowered,  there  is  less  of  every¬ 
thing  to  go  around.  The  word  con¬ 
servation  no  longer  means  simply 
planting  a  tree  on  Arbor  Day  or  pre¬ 
serving  an  acre  of  woodland.  Today 
conservation  means  much  more  than 
that.  In  New  Jersey  the  problem  is 


grave;  New  Jersey  is  looking  for 
water. 

“Put  trees  back  in  the  soil  and  help 
refill  the  depleted  water  tables,”  cry 
the  conservation  experts.  Though  New 
Jersey  is  called  “The  Garden  State” 
it  is  in  reality  a  forest  state,  for  almost 
fifty  per  cent  of  its  area  is  made  up 
of  forests. 

Conservation  education  is  based  on 
scientific  facts.  We  are  told  that  sci¬ 
ence  gives  man  control  over  nature. 
Man  will  be  able  to  control  nature  only 
when  he  can  first  control  himself  and 
respect  the  laws  by  which  nature  op¬ 
erates,  as  fast  as  science  discovers  what 
they  are. 

That  which  legislation  fails  to  ac¬ 
complish  is  often  achieved  through  the 
organized  public  education  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  If  adults  fail  to  realize  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  conservation  problem, 
perhaps  our  children  can  save  the  na¬ 
tion  by  learning  at  school  the  need  for 
conservation  and  how  to  practice  it.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  con¬ 
servation  minded  citizen  is  a  com¬ 
munity  builder. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  a  few 
courageous  educational  leaders  who 
are  striving  intelligently  to  insure  that 
in  their  school  systems  functional  con¬ 
servation  education  is  given  priority 
throughout  the  school  program. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  time  for 
those  of  us  who  are  teachers  to  try  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  experiences  in  conserva¬ 
tion  am  I  providing  for  my  children? 

2.  Should  the  teaching  of  conser¬ 
vation  be  required  by  law? 

3.  Would  a  conservation  text  or 
work  book  aid  in  the  teaching  of  con¬ 
servation  ? 

4.  Is  group  discussion  adequate  for 
the  developing  of  a  conservation  atti¬ 
tude  or  must  it  be  developed  through 
the  study  and  understanding  of  sci¬ 
entific  facts? 

5.  Am  I  qualified  to  lead  field  trips? 

6.  Should  the  study  of  conserva¬ 
tion  be  made  a  required  study  in  every 
teacher  training  school? 

7.  Should  some  provision  be  made 
for  the  training  of  in-service  teachers 
in  the  field  of  conservation? 

Since  conservation  is  a  basic  hu¬ 
man  problem,  each  teacher  should  give 
it  the  attention,  the  dignity,  the  serious 
consideration  which  it  deserves. 
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Thirteen  Cents  an  Hour 


By  Kenneth  C.  Coulter 
Glen  Rock 


IT  SEEMS  WISE,  though  perhaps  un¬ 
usual,  to  begin  this  brief,  factual 
account  of  Glen  Rock’s  Adult  Recre- 
Education  program  with  a  footnote. 

Footnote:  In  the  1944-45  budget  for  the 
Glen  Rock  schools  a  new  expense  item  ap¬ 
peared.  Its  title  indicated  that  the  Glen 
Rock  Board  of  Education  proposed  to  con¬ 
duct,  as  an,  educational  activity,  the  total 
recreation  program  for  the  town,  including 
summer  playgrounds  and  all  other  activities. 
During  the  school  year  1944-45,  to  quote 
from  a  report  to  the  Glen  Rock  Board  of 
Education,  “meetings  were  held  for  the  pub¬ 
lic;  discussions  were  carried  on;  opinion 
was  gathered;  every  effort  was  made  to  see 
to  it  that  the  Board  of  Education  did  not 
move  into  a  program  for  which  there  was 
no  public  demand  and  no  public  backing. 
Mr.  Krause’s  work  (Mr.  Krause  was  chair¬ 
man  of  a  special  board  committee  for  recrea¬ 
tion)  in  sounding  out  the  public  mind  was 
an  excellent  demonstration  of  lay  partici¬ 
pation  in  formulation  of  board  of  education 
policy. 

As  one  result  of  these  meetings  the  Board 
of  Education  was  encouraged  to  begin  in 
the  fall  of  1945  a  Recre-Education  program 
for  adults.  (End  of  footnote.) 


large  group  of  teachers  that  most  peo¬ 
ple,  unfortunately,  never  meet. 

However,  the  moral  in  this  story 
was  not  intended  to  be  “Better  your 
public  relations  through  adult  educa¬ 
tion.”*  Rather,  it  is  that  adult  schools 
need  not  be  feared  as  expensive  ad¬ 
juncts  to  the  program  for  children 
and  young  people.  School  districts 
that  cannot  afford  13c  per  hour  for  a 
try-out  in  this  field  (or  $565.00  if  the 
whole  experiment  is  a  total  loss)  are 
few  in  New  Jersey.  Many  may  well 
repeat  the  experience  of  Glen  Rock 
where  the  adult  Recre-Education  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  coming  school  year  will 
be  almost  entirely  self-supporting. 

*  It  would  seem  that  Teacher  Associations, 
drawing  upon  their  own  members  for 
teaching  talent,  might  well  cooperate  with 
Boards  of  Education,  or  even  promote  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  a  program  of  adult 
education  on  this  one  basis. 


If  HEN  THE  SUCCESSFUL  winter  session 
closed — it  was  known  to  be  successful 
because  a  better  spring  session  fol¬ 
lowed — it  seemed  wise  to  cast  up  ac¬ 
counts  and  see  what  had  happened 
from  a  financial  point  of  view. 

The  total  cost,  including  light,  heat, 
janitor  service,  instruction,  advertis¬ 
ing,  mimeographing,  clerical  help,  and 
supplies,  was  $.565.00.  This  total  fig¬ 
ure  includes  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
jn  group  time  spent  and  materials  used  in  the 
ass,*  and  supervising  principal’s  ofiBce.  The  only 
,  or  lead-  item  excluded,  and  probably  properly 
in  every  so,  was  wear  and  tear  on  the  school 
selected  building.  When  the  income  from  fees 
!  faculty.  ($250.(W)  was  deducted  from  the  to¬ 
re  Wight-  tal  cost,  it  was  found  that  the  per 
hers  Col-  pupil  cost  for  each  two  hour  session 
•  the  first  was  26c,  or  13c  an  hour, 
ider  and  Some  may  object  to  the  type  of 
ith  some  adult  school  just  outlined;  may  point 
r  of  the  out  that  the  “recreation”  phase  was 
nderland.  over-emphasized.  However,  the  fact 
?ople  en-  that  the  customary  classes  for  prospec- 
he  school  tive  citizens  and  in  Problems  of  Ameri- 
f  85  per-  can  Democracy  were  missing,  grows 
out  of  the  effort  to  make  the  school 
meet  the  interests  of  the  community. 
TrSSJ  school  was  a  healthy 

and  profitable  venture  and.  as  one 
school  man  sees  it,  was  for  several 
j  reasons  a  good  program  for  the  school 
-C  to  sponsor. 


1  HE  PUBLIC  REACTION  was  excellent. 
Townspeople  were  glad  to  be  able  to 
use  the  school  buildings  to  do  the 
things  that  they  enjoyed  doing  or  learn¬ 
ing  to  do.  Many  pupils  of  the  adult 

*  A  $5.00  fee  for  15  sessions  was  charged 
for  these  courses. 


What’s  The  Matter  With  New  Jersey? 

A  summary  of  what  other  states  are  doing  to  meet 
the  crisis  in  state  support  and  teachers^  salaries 


EW  Jersey  presents  a  sorry  picture 
in  granting  state  help  to  local 
school  districts  and  meeting  salary 
problems  on  a  state-wide  basis,  as 
compared  with  other  states.  The 
NJEA  Research  Committee  has  just 
made  a  quick  survey  of  what  other 
slates  have  done  in  this  respect  in  the 
past  year.  Here  are  the  facts: 

New  Jersey’s  neighbors  led  the  way 
in  meeting  the  educational  crisis. 
Pennsylvania  increased  its  state  aid 
lo  schools  by  $48,000,000  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  two-year  period,  and  provided 
for  further  increases  of  $20,000,000 
and  $22,000,000  in  1949  and  1951. 
State  support  amounts  to  about  $80  per 
[upil.  and  there  is  an  automatic 
minimum  scale  beginning  at  $2000  for 
teachers  with  four  years’  preparation, 
and  going  to  $3200  after  eight  years. 
Five  years’  preparation  means  $200 
more,  and  the  eight-year  maximums 
are  $3800  and  $4000  in  larger  cities 

New  York  last  year  made  an 
emergency  appropriation  of  $32,000,- 
000,  and  voted  a  diversified  local  tax 
program  to  finance  substantially  in¬ 
creased  teacher  salaries.  It  has  an 
automatic  minimum  schedule  of  $2000- 
$2750  for  teachers  with  four  years’ 
preparation  in  places  under  100,000. 
The  minimums  are  10  per  cent  higher 
in  cities  over  100,000  and  25%  higher 
in  New  York  City.  There  is  pro¬ 
vision  for  promotional  increases  for 
at  least  half  the  teachers  above  the 
automatic  schedule,  up  to  $4100  and 
S4300,  in  places  under  100,000.  State 
support  averages  over  $90  per  pupil. 

Marlyand  now  has  the  highest  man¬ 
dated  automatic  salary  schedule,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $2200  to  $3800  for  teachers 
with  four  years’  preparation,  after  16 
years.  The  state  is  providing  in¬ 
creased  funds  to  put  this  schedule  into 
effect,  giving  teachers  at  least  12  years 
service  credit.  To  do  this  Maryland 
increased  its  income  tax  rates  and 
levied  a  two  per  cent  sales  tax. 

Delaware’s  automatic  state  mini¬ 
mum  salary  schedule  for  teachers  with 
four  years’  preparation  begins  at 
82000,  reaching  $3600  after  18  years. 
State  support  amounts  to  about  $200 
per  pupil,  with  better  than  a  100% 
increase  since  1940. 

Western  states  took  drastic  action  to 
meet  the  school  crisis.  Washington 
established  a  minimum  salary  of 
$2400,  without  increments,  but  re¬ 
quired  all  districts  to  pay  teachers 


$500  more  than  they  received  in  1946- 
47.  The  increase  in  state  support  of 
$1,000  per  teacher,  was  sufiBcient  to 
increase  salaries  $700  on  the  average 
this  year. 

California  also  set  a  $2400  mini¬ 
mum,  and  boosted  state  support  about 
$1,500  per  teacher.  It  distributes 
$160,000,000  a  year,  roughly  ten  times 
as  much  as  New  Jersey. 

Nevada  has  a  flat  minimum  salary 
of  $2400,  and  increased  its  state  ap¬ 
portionment  $1500  per  teacher  this 
year.  Utah’s  equalization  program 
guarantees  $3,300  a  classroom,  w'ith 
state  support  averaging  $100  per 
pupil.  New  Mexico’s  state  depart¬ 
ment  has  established  minimums  of 
$2400  (4  years)  and  $2600  (  5  years). 
Arizona’s  state  depaihnent  will  not 
issue  a  temporary  license  for  any  teach¬ 
ing  position  not  having  a, $2400  mini¬ 
mum  salary.  State  support  amounts 
to  $95  a  pupil,  enabling  districts  to 
boost  salaries  about  $1000. 

Texas  has  a  new  minimum  salary 
schedule  of  $2007-$2655  (4  years)  and 
$2232-$2880  (  5  years).  All  teachers 
must  receive  a  $300  increase  over 
46-47.  State  support  amounts  to  $90 
per  pupil.  It  voted  $5,000,000 
emergency  aid  for  last  year,  and  made 
provision  for  a  $34,000,000  increase 
for  this  and  future  years.  Colorado 
voted  an  additional  $21  per  pupil  this 
year. 

IN  THE  MIDWEST 

Ohio  raised  its  school  subsidy  from 
$59,000,000  to  $86,000,000  and  voted 


That  atomic  bomb  project  is  at  the 
Hiroshima  stage. 


New  Jersey  is  just  about  a  year  be¬ 
hind  in  tackling  its  school  finance  prob¬ 
lems  on  a  state-wide  basis.  Figures 
from  other  states  are  staggering  to 
New  Jersey  teachers.  Their  legislatures 
gave  emergency  aid  last  year  compar¬ 
able  to  the  amounts  provided  in  New 
Jersey  for  this.  They  voted  money  f6r 
this  year  that  compares  favorably  with 
the  increased  aid  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Aid  Com¬ 
mission  for  next  year. 

additional  money  for  school  buses  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  buildings.  It 
grants  aid  of  about  $90  per  pupil. 
Three-quarters  of  increased  aid  must 
he  used  for  teachers’  salaries.  A^new 
law  requires  boards  to  pay  teachers  on 
the  basis  of  a  formally  adopted 
schedule,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
individual  bargaining.  The  bill  re¬ 
quires  that  a  board  accepting  the  in- 
ci  eased  funds  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  must  adopt  and  file  with 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  a  teachers’  salary  schedule  with 
provisions  for  increments  based  upon 
training  and  experience. 

Indiana  adopted  a  minimum  auto¬ 
matic  schedule  of  $2266  to  $2691  (4 
years) ,  with  a  maximum  of  $3,400  for 
five  years’  preparation.  With  fewer 
people  than  New  Jersey,  the  state 
agreed  to  distribute  $39,500,000,  so 
that  it  could  pay  80%  of  the  salaries 
which  the  new  schedule  calls  for.  Its 
state  aid  averages  $80  per  pupil. 

Michigan  increased  its  state  support 
$25,000,000,  which  is  about  $1,000 
per  teacher. 

'  AND  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Florida  bases  its  equalization  on 
S2.500  for  teachers  with  four  years’ 
experience  and  $3,000  for  teachers 
with  five  years.  This  money  can  be 
used  only  for  salaries.  State  support 
a\erages  over  $100  p)er  pupil. 

Louisiana  increased  its  state  sup- 
jM)rt  enough  to  assure  average  in¬ 
creases  of  $450  per  teacher.  It  gives 
about  $90  per  pupil  in  state  aid. 
Alabama,  by  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  recently  voted  to  earmark  an 
additional  $7,500,000  of  income  tax 
revenue  for  schools,  increasing  teach¬ 
ers  salaries  by  some  50%.  North 
Carolina  provided  enough  support  to 
raise  salaries  30%.  Tennessee 
boosted  its  state  appropriation  from 
$18,689,219  to  $34,697,538. 
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President  Endorses 
^Schools  Are  Yours” 

President  Harry  S.  Truman,  in  his 
American  Education  Week  message, 
urges  all  Americans  to  rededicate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  program  of  providing 
tlieir  children  with  a  sound  education. 

To  the  patrons,  students  and  teachers 
of  American  schools,  the  President 
says: 

''The  Schools  Are  Yours,  the  theme 
selected  for  the  twenty-seventh  ob¬ 
servance  of  American  Education  Week, 
is  a  proud  reminder  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  saw  that  our  schools  would 
help  children  develop  their  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  democratic  living.  To  this  end, 
they  established  free  schools  for  a  free 
people. 

“1  would  point  out  that  the  creative 
ideals  of  democracy  must  be  taught  in 
order  to  be  learned.  The  vitality  of 
our  republic  depends  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  such  teaching. 

“Today  American  education  is  in 
the  grips  of  a  grave  crisis.  0*ir  schools 
are  compelled  to  offer  education  of 
inferior  quality.  Educationally,  many 
millions  of  our  children  are  under¬ 
privileged. 

“We  must  act  to  correct  conditions 
which  sap  our  national  strength  and 
waste  our  human  resources.  We  must 
prepare  our  young  people  to  under¬ 
stand  and  preserve  their  priceless  in¬ 
heritance  of  freedom.  We  must  give 
them  the  proper  climate  for  developing 
intellectual  competence  and  personal 
responsibility- 

“1  therefore  urge  all  Americans  to 
rededtcate  themselves  to  the  program 
of  providing  their  children  with  a 
sound  education.  American  Education 
Week,  beginning  November  ninth, 
offers  citizens  the  opportunity  to  meet 
together  in  the  schools,  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  school  needs.  In  so 
doing,  they  will  take  counsel  in  the 
very  citadels  of  democracy.” 

lOTERNATIONALISTS 
CONFER  AT  MONTCLAIR 

The  annual  Middle  Atlantic  Confer¬ 
ence  of  International  Relations  Clubs, 
sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  will  be  held 
at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College, 
Nov.  8-10.  About  300  delegates  from 
140  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  area  are  expected  to 
attend.  Among  the  speakers  will  be 
Felix  Wittmer  of  Montclair  STC,  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  S.  Counts  of  Columbia, 
Harry  S.  Gideonse  of  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Alger  Hiss.  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment. 


A  Statement  by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll 


The  national  observance  of  American  Education  Week,  from  November  9 
through  November  15  of  this  year,  should  serve  to  emphasize  the  elementary 
requirement  of  a  sound  educational  preparation  of  American  youth  for  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  our  republic.  As  I  noted  upon  the  inauguration 
of  this  administration,  “Problems  of  economic  and  social  security  are  basically 
related  to  the  scope  and  quality  of  our  educational  preparation  for  citizenship. 
There  is  in  a  republic  no  governmental  function  more  important  or  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  that  of  education.  ..  .The  need  for  greater  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity  for  all  the  children  of  our  State,  wherever  they  live,  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  before  us  in  our  study  of  the  program  of  state  aid  for  local  schools.” 


T 


HE  NATION  and  the  states  today  face  the  problem,  characteristic  of  our  federal 
system  of  government,  of  determining  whether  the  states  or  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  be  primarily  responsible  for  educational  facilities  in  the  primary, 
secondary  and  higher  education  fields.  While  we  are  convinced  that  the  char¬ 
acter  and  cost  of  public  education  are  matters  which  can  best  be  determined  by 
the  states  in  the  light  of  the  special  needs  of  their  population,  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  do  not  also  accept  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  as  applied 
to  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  Any  such  aid  should  be  offered  solely  on  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  need.  It  should  not  be  designed  to  shift  primary  responsibility 
and  control  of  education  to  the  Federal  Government,  a  policy  which  would 
inevitably  destroy  the  democratic  values  of  local  self-government. 

The  American  way  to  strengthen  education  is  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  withdraw  from  certain  tax  fields  that  it  has  usurped  and  thus  give  the  states 
and  their  local  subdivisions  the  fiscal  ability  and  security  to  provide  adequate 
support  for  education.  The  Federal  Government  should  not  develop  another 
grant-in-aid  program  with  its  inevitable  red  tape,  duplication  of  administration, 
and  conflicting  policies. 


s 


TATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION,  organizations  of  teachers  and  parent-teacher 
associations  have  achieved  their  present  high  standard  of  development,  and  can 
maintain  that  standard  only  by  virtue  of  the  high  degree  of  local  self-government 
that  has  become  traditional  in  our  American  system  of  free  public  education. 
The  public  schools  and  the  education  of  our  youth  have  long  been  insulated  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  political  life,  and  in  the  observance  of  National  Education  Week 
it  is  particularly  important  to  emphasize  the  continued  necessity  of  that  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  community. 


T 


HE  PRINCIPLES  upon  which  we  may  achieve  the  kind  of  educational  system 
that  we  need  and  want  are  simple.  Quality  education  requires  quality  teachers, 
and  such  teachers  are  developed  only  through  the  best  quality  of  educational  prep¬ 
aration  and  training.  While  the  teaching  profession  has  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  service  to  the  community,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  its  ranks 
and  perform  its  function  effectively  with  anything  less  than  fair  and  adequate 
compensation.  Good  educaticn  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  most  expensive 
services  of  government,  but  it  is  also  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  best 
investments  in  the  future  of  our  State  and  Nation. 


FUTURE  TEACHERS 


The  state  organization  of  the  Future 
Teachers  of  America  will  put  on  a 
program  of  teacher  recruitment  this 
year.  It  will  also  work  for  an  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  between  colleges  which 
train  New  Jersey  teachers. 

Other  problems  proposed  for  the 
group  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  13 
colleges  in  October  were  field  trips,  a 
better  correlation  of  teacher  placement, 
and  higher  professional  standards. 

A  Central  Planning  Committee  for 
the  state  organization  was  formed  to 
include  the  following  students: 

Panzer  College,  Henry  Luttsens.  Jr. 
and  George  A.  Wood;  Montclair  STC. 


BACK  RECRUITMENT 

Edna  Brauston  and  Jean  Simmerlein; 
NJC,  June  S.  Perry  and  Peggy  M. 
Wooge;  Trenton  STC,  Joanna  Sullivan 
and  Mary  Alice  McNiemey. 

Jersey  City  STC,  Evelyn  M.  Ma¬ 
honey  and  Josephine  Sharkey;  Rider, 
Seymour  Gruberg  and  Edward  R.  Bar¬ 
ton;  St.  Elizabeth,  Jane  E.  Dalton  and 
May  E.  Donnelly;  Rutgers,  Ira  C.  Gil- 
liand;  Upsala,  Linnea  Tengstrand  and 
Blanche  Lurer;  Caldwell.  Eileen  R. 
Glennon  and  Marilyn  E.  MacNee;  St. 
Peter’s,  William  Cavalier  and  Joseph 
P.  McKenna;  Paterson  STC,  A.  J. 
Bertone  and  Dorothy  Dietrich;  and 
Newark  STC,  Rol)ert  S.  Wollman  and 
Raymond  F.  Rugg. 
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BICYCLE  SAFETY 

By  William  P.  Uhler,  Jr, 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education 


AS  WE  DRIVE  through  New  Jersey, 
especially  through  the  cities,  it  is 
obvious  why  accidents  to  bicyclists  are 
common.  For  some  strange  reason, 
riders  usually  keep  to  the  left  facing 
traffic.  This  is  probably  because  of  a 
misapplication  of  the  rule  that  pedes¬ 
trians  should  walk  facing  traffic. 

Equally  common  sights  are  a  rider 
with  a  passenger;  the  show-off  riding 
“no  hands;”  bicycles  darting  in  and 
out  of  traffic  lines,  making  turns  with¬ 
out  proper  regard  for  automobile 
traffic,  and  ignoring  traffic  signals. 

We  in  the  schools  may  well  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  is  our  responsibility  and 
what  are  we  doing  about  it?  Some 
of  us  would  have  to  answer,  “Noth¬ 
ing,”  and  many  would  have  to  admit, 
“Not  enough”. 

How  tragic  to  have  to  say  some  day, 
“That  accident  might  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  I  had  given  adequate  atten¬ 
tion  to  bicycle  safety.” 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Plenty. 

The  first  thing  is  to  survey  the 
situation  and  see  if  a  program  of 
bicycle  safety  is  needed  in  your  school. 
It  is  needed  if  your  pupils  ride 
bicycles. 

Observe  riding  practices  and  make 
notes  of  safety  violations.  Organize 
bicycle  clubs  and  have  the  members 
draw  up  their  own  code  of  behavior. 
It  will  be  more  effective  than  for  the 
teacher  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  Con¬ 
duct  pupil  discussions.  Lead  them  to 
recognize  the  hazards  and  the  behavior 
necessary  for  accident  prevention. 
Acquaint  them  with  the  traffic  law  as 
it  applies  to  the  bicycle  rider.  Copies 
of  the  law  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Tren¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey. 

Bicycle  discussions  can  be  conducted 
by  classes  or  by  the  bicycle  club. 
Pertinent  topics  are: 

The  “Why”  and  “How”  of  bicycle 
repair. 

How  can  painting  a  bicycle  white. 


contribute  to  safety?  The  value  of  the 
white  rear  mud-guard. 

The  importance  of  the  rear  reflector 
and  the  front  light. 

Bicycle  projects  might  include: 

Study  of  parking  facilities  at  the 
schooL 

Examination  of  all  bicycles  to  check 
on  compliance  with  the  law. 

A  safety  poster  contest. 

Observation  of  bicyclist  behavior  on 
the  highway. 

Organisation  of  a  “Pledge  Group” 
who  agree  to  ride  safely. 

Bicycle  safety  is  promoted  by  the 
following  rules: 

— ^have  fun!  Ride  safely!  Fol¬ 
low  the  rules! 

— ride  with  the  traffic  and 
keep  to  the  right. 

— ride  in  single  file. 

— obey  traffic  signals. 

— if  riding  at  night  carry  a 
light  in  the  front  of  the  bicycle 
and  a  light  reflector  on  the  rear. 

-have  the  bicycle  equipped 
with  an  audible  signal  (not  a 
siren) . 

— carry  no  passengers;  one 
bicycle — one  rider. 

— keep  both  hands  on  the 
handle  bar. 

— ride  safely.  Don't  show  off. 

Isn’t  it  time  we  had  more  concerted 
action?  Maybe  you  can  save  a  life. 


Reference  Sources 

National  Safety  Council,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Center  for  Safety,  New  York  University, 
New  York  City 

New  Jersey  State  Motor  Vehicle  Depart¬ 
ment,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Cycle  Trades  of  America,  Chanin  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City 
Bicycle  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  122 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


Plan  Permanent 
Gronp  to  Work 
For  Community 

The  New  Jersey  Citizens’  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  sponsored  the  first  Insti¬ 
tute  on  the  Community,  is  developing 
into  a  permanent  organization.  The 
267  civic-minded  community  leaders 
attending  the  September  conference  set 
up  a  policy  and  organizing  committee 
to  carry  the  program  throughout  the 
State. 

Officers  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are  Mrs.  Frederic  Beggs,  Chairman; 
John  E.  Bebout,  vice-chairman;  Mrs. 
Frederick  A.  Kuser,  secretary;  Rev. 
Frederic  M,  Adams,  treasurer;  Chris¬ 
tian  Guass,  James  E.  Downes,  and 
Everett  C.  Preston. 

The  Institute  was  held  at  Stevens 
Engineering  Camp,  Johnsonburg,  War¬ 
ren  County,  September  11-14,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  a  large  committee 
of  prominent  New  Jersey  citizens.  The 
program  dealt  with  a  three-fold  theme: 
(1)  Communities  We  Want;  (2)  Com¬ 
munities  We  Have;  and  (3)  Changing 
the  Communities  We  Have  to  Those 
We  Want. 

It  worked  largely  through  work¬ 
shops,  round  tables,  and  special  forums. 
Groups  were  divided  according  to  size 
of  community  and  interest  in  such 
topics  as  Planning,  Intergroup  Rela¬ 
tions,  Family  and  Youth,  Constitu¬ 
tional  Revision,  Economic  Problems, 
Education,  International  Relations, 
Recreation  and  Arts,  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Municipal  Government  and  Adult 
Education. 

Keynote  speaker  of  the  Institute  was 
Dr.  John  W.  Herring,  secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  on  the  Commun¬ 
ity.  He  urged  community  planning  at 
every  level.  “American  ideals  are  too 
often  like  the  gold  buried  at  Fort 
Knox,”  he  said.  “It  is  listed  as  an 
asset,  but  it  is  unused.” 

Mrs.  Beggs  urged  the  return  of  com¬ 
munities  to  the  citizens.  “Complacency 
on  the  part  of  citizens  is  the  most 
dangerous  threat  facing  our  towns — 
large  or  small.” 

Several  speakers  urged  federal  sup¬ 
port  of  education,  as  well  as  increased 
slate  aid.  Dr.  Ernest  0.  Melby,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  of  New  York 
University,  asked  for  an  improved  pub¬ 
lic  relations  policy  which  will  “get  at 
the  root  of  our  educational  problems.” 

Dr.  Roscoe  L.  West,  President  of 
Tienton  State  Teachers  College,  insisted 
tliat  “local  communities  have  reached 
the  saturation  point  in  financing 
education  through  real  estate  taxes.” 
Everett  C.  Preston,  Director 
Division  of  Adult  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
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HOME  ECONOMISTS 

MEET  RETAH^ERS 

New  Jersey  home  economics  teach¬ 
ers  and  New  Jersey  retail  merchants 
staged  a  highly  successful  consumer- 
retailer  meeting  in  Newark  October  9. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
bring  to  home  economics  teachers 
factual  material  on  points  to  look  for 
when  buying  certain  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

In  the  afternoon  four  large  stores 
presented  dresses,  skirts,  Mouses  and 
sportswear,  coats,  suits,  rainwear,  and 
fall  fabrics,  with  elaborate  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  differences  between  the 
values  available  at  different  prices. 

At  a  dinner  meeting  the  teachers  had 
their  say.  Marie  Pentz  of  Bemards- 
ville.  and  Marghetta  Jebsen,  Bergen 
County  home  agent,  discussed  their 
problems  for  the  information  of  the 
retailers.  This  was  followed  by  a 
Bamberger-Hahne-Kresge  stvle  show. 

Especially  interesting  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  was  the  care  with  which  the  re¬ 
tailers  showed  their  own  concern  with 
values.  Said  the  retailers.  “Good  prac¬ 
tical  consumer  relations  is  a  two-way 
medium  of  contact.  Through  it.  the 
retailer’s  problems  and  aims  must  be 
conveyed  to  the  buying  public  and  the 
consumer’s  desires  and  requirements 
must  be  carried  to  retail  management.” 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
the  New  Jersey  Home  Economics  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Broad  Street  and  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newark  and  the  National  Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer  Council.  Among  the 
participating  stores  were  Tepper  Bros, 
of  Plainfield:  Quackenbush  Co..  Pat¬ 
erson:  and  Mever  Bros,  of  Paterson. 


Offer  Full  Program  for 
“UNESCO  AND  YOU” 

LNESCO  AND  YOU.  a  six-point 
program  for  individual  support  of 
I  NESCO,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
U.  S.  National  Commission  for 
I  NESCO  and  released  -as  a  govern¬ 
ment  publication  available  for  l.S  cents. 

It  presents  the  whole  background 
of  UNESCO  in  simple  and  attractive 
form,  then  pegs  the  task  down  to 
practical  ways  by  which  each  person 
can 

1.  aid  the  ednrational  reronstrurtion  of 
war-devastated  countries ; 

2.  make  his  personal  opinion  felt  on  the 
side  of  peace. 

3.  help  dramatize  UNESCO’S  aims  in  his 
community ; 

4.  help  train  the  younger  generation  in 
the  ways  of  peace; 

5.  take  part  in  adult  education; 

6.  promote  understanding  among  the 
racial  and  religions  groups  in  his  com¬ 
munity. 


COOPERATION  WORKS 
for  Statewide  Dental  Health 


By  Dr.  J.  M.  Wisax 

Chief,  Dental  Division,  State  Department  of  Health 


IN  ACCEPTING  from  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Health  a  mobile 
unit  for  Warren  County,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  said. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  a 
State  Department  that  realizes  the 
value  of  county  cooperation  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  health  program.” 

The  Freeholder  was  not  wrong.  The 
administrators  of  the  dental  program 
of  the  State  Department  of  Health  . 
have  insisted  that  a  statewide  dental 
program  must  be  built  on  a  foundation 
of  local  participation. 

Dental  health  problems  are  among 
the  most  perplexing  questions  facing 
administrators  in  the  field  of  public 
health  and  education.  The  w  ide  prev¬ 
alence  of  dental  ailments  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  provide  an  effective  prevention 
measure  have  stymied  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  dental  conditions. 


In  new  jersey  there  has  been  a 
unique  development  of  a  statewide 
dental  program,  through  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  health,  welfare,  and  educational 
agencies.  The  coordination  developed 
for  dental  programs  in  New  Jersey 
may  be  described  as  a  three-dimen¬ 
sional  process.  On  the  state  level, 
education,  health,  and  welfare  agencies 
have  combined  to  designate  worth¬ 
while  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
improvement  of  dental  health  among 
children. 

Likewise,  in  county  and  local  areas, 
there  has  been  a  joining  of  forces  to 
meet  dental  needs  among  children. 
Moreover,  the  state  committee  has 
given  guidance  to  the  county  and  local 
dental  health  committees.  As  a  result 
of  this  state-county-local  activity,  the 
New  Jersey  dental  health  program 
represents  what  Huszar  would  term  “a 
practical  application  of  democracy.” 


At  the  present  writing,  September 
1947,  the  dental  program  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  has  progressed 
to  the  stage  where  children  from  171 
school  districts  in  seventeen  counties 
are  provided  with  necessary  extrac¬ 
tions,  fillings,  and  prophylaxis.  A 
systematic  effort  is  made  to  provide 
all  needed  extractions  and  fillings  for 
children  included  in  the  program.  The 
program  is  limited  to  children  from 
low-income  families. 

Six  mobile  Units  have  been  assigned 
to  sparsely  populated  areas.  These  in¬ 
clude  two  trailers  and  four  auto  trucks 
with  complete  dental  equipment.  The 
state  program  also  covers  76  private 
offices  and  25  clinics.  Two  station 
wagons  bring  children  to  dental  offices 
and  dental  clinics. 

Among  public  dental  health  author¬ 
ities  in  the  United  States,  the  New 
Jersey  program  is  credited  with  being 
one  of  the  few  stateivide  dental  care 
programs  for  low  income  children 
conducted  by  a  state  department  of 
health. 


|!  NDOUBTEDLY,  the  high  rank  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Dental  Program  has 
been  attained  because,  as  Dorothy 
Nyswander  reported,  “it  is  a  well- 
planned  program  based  on  the  full 
acceptance  that  democratic  technics 
w  ill  w'ork  and  that  citizens  can  study, 
plan,  and  cary  out  activities  to  bring 
about  better  living.” 

Here  is  how  democratic  technics  are 
utilized  for  the  New  Jersey  dental  pro¬ 
gram: 

1.  Programs  are  instituted  at  the 
request  of  local  or  county  administra¬ 
tors  after  surveying  the  dental  needs  of 
children  in  their  communities  and 
formulating  their  own  plans  for  ad¬ 
ministering  the  programs. 
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2.  The  first  step  in  establishing  a 
dental  program  is  the  organization  of 
a  dental  health  committee  made  up  of 
representatives  of  both  unofiBcial  and 
official  agencies,  such  as  schools,  health 
departments,  parent  -  teacher  groups, 
the  dental  society.  Red  Cross,  public 
health  nurses,  welfare  groups,  and  the 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agen¬ 
cies. 

3.  Local  committees  designate  ad¬ 
ministrative  policies  for  their  pro¬ 
grams. 

4.  Local  agencies  contribute  toward 
the  cost  of  the  program. 

3.  Members  of  the  State  Dental 
Health  Committee  and  representatives 
of  local  committees  meet  annually  to 
share  their  experiences. 

6.  The  New  Jersey  State  Dental 
Society  as  well  as  its  component  soci¬ 
eties  participate  in  the  planning  and 
accept  the  responsibility  of  providing 
adequate  personnel  for  the  program. 

7.  The  chief  function  of  the  State 
Dental  Division  is  to  provide  technical 
supervision  of  the  dental  services 
rendered  for  the  program.  High  stand¬ 
ards  of  dental  care  are  maintained 
because  of  this  supervisory  service. 


Teachers  will  have  to  be  protected 
from  pressure  groups  if  they  are  to 
teach  the  down-to-earth  facts  of  local 
government,  Louis  March,  Lodi 
teacher,  stated  at  the  premiere  of  the 
latest  NJEA  Community  Discussion 
guide.  The  guide  is  entitled  “Local 
Government — How  does  it  work?”  and 
was  prepared  by  Professor  James  E. 
Downes,  of  the  Newark  State  Teachers 
College. 

Association  members  from  every 
county  were  present  to  see  the  debut 
of  the  guide,  which  is  the  24th  to  be 
prepared  in  the  Association’s  Com¬ 
munity  Didcusison  program.  Members 
of  the  discussion  panel  included 
William  Barr  of  Millbum,  Mr. 
Downes,  George  Mather,  Trenton 
student,  and  two  teachers  who  are 
members  of  their  municipal  councils. 
Gerald  F.  Hopkins.  Boonton  English 
teacher  and  ex-G.  I.,  is  a  member  of 
the  Boonton  council,  while  Mr.  March 
helps  run  Lodi. 

Preset  at  the  discussion  was 
Assemblywoman  Grace  Freeman  of 
Essex  County,  chairman  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  Committee  on  Education. 

The  new  guide  on  local  government 
demonstrated  that  it  can  provoke  an 
interesting  and  profitable  discussion. 
It  is  a  realistic  consideration  of  the 
facts  sometimes  neglected  in  the  civics 


Records  are  kept  so  that  the  various 
progrdiss  may  be  compared  and 
evaluated. 

8.  Each  local  program  is  activated 
by  what  may  be  termed  “the  com¬ 
munity  approach”.  Authority  is  vested 
in  not  one  agency  or  one  person, 
but  in  the  entire  committee. 

This  policy,  when  translated  into 
action,  indicates  that  each  agency 
obtains  the  authority  it  requires  for 
its  activities  and  for  the  dental  pro¬ 
gram.  For  example,  the  school  admin¬ 
istrator,  who  is  a  member  of  the  dental 
committee,  is  responsible  for  the  dental 
program  schedule  as  it  applies  to 
public  school  children.  Since  he  is  an 
active  participant,  the  school  admin¬ 
istrator  is  able  to  have  the  dental 
program  properly  oriented  to  the 
school  program.  The  same  applies  to 
the  parochial  schocHs,  the  health  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  parent-teacher 
association.  Moreover,  all  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  the  health  of  children  are 
made  aware  of  the  dental  program. 
They  are  informed  of  the  facilities  for 
treating  children  of  low-income  fami¬ 
lies  and  how  the  treatment  is  obtained 
for  these  children.  Thus  gaps  and 
overlapping  are  avoided. 


books.  It  emphasizes  that  politics  are 
no  worse  than  the  citizens  want  them  to 
be,  questions  the  use  of  parties  in  local 
government,  and  discusses  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  young  people  to  assume 
tlieir  civic  responsibilities. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Force 


9.  Rules  for  selecting  children  for 
treatment  are  designated  by  local 
dental  societies. 

10.  Adequate  funds  are  obtained 
from  state,  county,  and  local  fiscal 
authorities,  because  the  allocations 
have  been  requested  only  after  care¬ 
ful  study  by  responsible  groups. 

11.  Reports  of  achievements  and 
costs  are  regularly  submitted  by  the 
Dental  Division  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  informing  each  com¬ 
mittee  of  its  own  accomplishments  and 
the  cost  of  its  program.  E^ch  com¬ 
mittee  is,  therefore,  able  to  institute 
improvements  when  necessary. 

12.  Local  and  county  committees 
conduct  educational  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  dental  conditions  among  all  chil¬ 
dren. 

13.  Policies  pertaining  to  technical 
procedures  are  recommended  and 
approved  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Dental  Society. 

14.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
New  Jersey  dental  program  is  unique 
in  that  it  is  actually  administered  by  a 
coordinating  committee  representing 
both  official  and  unofficial  health,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  educational  agencies. 


With  this  initial  discussion.  Com¬ 
munity  Discussion  got  off  to  a  good 
start  for  the  year.  In  five  years  it  has 
rolled  up  a  total  of  2100  meetings,  in 
which  180,000  teachers  and  citizens 
have  taken  part. 

Another  of  the  1947-48  guides  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  It  is 
entitled,  “How  Can  We  Improve  Our 
Home  Life?”  and  was  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Force,  who  teaches  the 
nationally-known  family  life  course  at 
Toms  River  High  School. 

Copies  of  these  two  guides,  and  of 
ethers  previously  issued  are  available 
from  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Field  Representative  Joseph 
J.  Masiello,  Jr.,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Community  Discussion  program  and 
plans  to  hold  several  workshops  for 
discussion  leaders  this  year. 


Four  New  Outlines 
For  Use  This  Year 

Four  new  outlines  for  discussion 
groups  this  year  have  been  prepared 
by  the  NJEA  Community  Discussions. 

Ready  for  distribution  today  are 
Local  Government  —  How  Does  It 
Work?  by  James  E.  Downes  of  Newark 
STC;  and  How  Can  We  Improve  Our 
Home  Life?  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S. 
Force  of  Toms  River. 

Available  after  Dec.  1  will  be  The 
Emerging  American  School,  by  Dr. 
Edgar  M.  Finck  of  Toms  River;  and 
How  Healthy  Are  Our  Children? 


Discussion  Guide  on  Local  Rule 
Launched  At  Trenton  Premiere 
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Why  Savings  Bonds? 

llEW  JERSEY  led  the  nation  in  the  sale 
11  of  Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds  during 
the  War  through  the  School  Thrift 
Plan. 

Today,  in  most  school  systems,  ex¬ 
cept  where  a  well  established  Savings 
Plan  is  operated  by  banks,  there  is 
little  or  no  effort  to  teach  thrift  to  the 
rising  generation  by  an  actual  savings 
plan. 

The  sale  of  Savings  Bonds  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  because  top  management  and 
labor  leaders  realized  the  great  value 
of  the  payroll  savings  plan  to  the 
workers  of  America,  and  requested  its 
continuation^ 

The  Educational  Section  of  the 
Savings  Bonds  Division  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  offers  a  great  many 
teaching  aids  of  various  kinds  in  the 
School  Savings  Journal,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  to  every  teacher  in  the  state. 
Journals  can  be  had  from  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Savings  Bonds  Division, 
State  Office,  at  972  Broad  Street. 
Newark  2.  New  Jersey. 

The  teaching  of  thrift  by  operating 
a  STAMP  DAY  involves  work,  but 
the  value  to  the  generation  that  will 
soon  be  running  the  affairs  of  the 
country  is  well  worth  the  effort. 
Various  methods  of  operating  thrift 
programs  are  offered  in  the  Journal. 
The  dollar  amount  saved  is  not  as 
important  as  the  number  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  savings  program. 

Over  $247  millions  were  put  into 
savings  bonds  in  New  Jersey,  in  1946 
— and  at  present,  the  value  of  Savings 
Bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  public  is 
more  than  10%  greater  than  at  the 
end  of  the  War.  This  shows  the  public 
acceptance  of  the  savings  bonds  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  builder  of  future  security. 

Not  only  do  school  savings,  and  the 
payroll  savings  plan  play  an  important 
part  in  the  continuing  volume  of 
Savings  Bonds  sales  but  thousands  are 
augmenting  retirement  incomes  by  the 
systematic  purchase  of  Savings  Bonds. 

This  latter  feature  has  had  a  big 
boost  by  the  offering  by  Commercial 
Banks  of  the  “Bond-A-Month  Plan”. 
This  opens  the  way  to  countless  indi¬ 
viduals  who  can  save  systematically 
but  to  whom  the  payroll  savings  plan 
is  not  available.  Your  bank  can  furn¬ 
ish  you  a  card  which  authorizes  the 
charging  of  your  checking  account 
with  the  purchase  price  of  a  bond  each 
month.  The  operation  is  automatic 
from  then  on,  and  requires  no  further 
applications  or  standing  in  line.  The 
bank  mails  the  bonds,  and  your 
monthly  statement  shows  the  charge 
to  your  account. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  augment  a 
retirement  income. 


Author  Lawrence 
Prakken  visits  a  Jew¬ 
ish  child  in  Austria, 
where  children  also 
suffer. 


cuts  by  courtesy  of 
Michigan  Education 
Journal 


THE  LIGHT  BURNS  LOW 


in  German  Schools 


The  lamp  of  learning  burns  low  in 
the  American  Zone  of  Germany  today, 
according  to  Lawrence  W.  Prakken. 
editor  of  the  Education  Digest  and 
School  Shop  magazine.  Mr.  Prakken 
recently  returned  from  a  month’s  tour 
of  the  occupied  countries  of  Germany 
and  Austria  as  the  representative  of 
the  Educational  Press  Association,  of 
which  the  Review  is  a  member. 

German  re-education  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  a  revival  of  the  economy 
so  the  country  can  become  reasonably 
self  sufficient.  Life  in  Germany  is  an 
eternal  struggle  to  keep  alive  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  elements,  states  Mr. 
Prakken.  Food  is  scarce,  so  workers 
cannot  produce  to  capacity  if  they 
did  have  raw  materials.  Coal  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  industrial  production,  but  coal 
output  is  hampered  by  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  food  for  miners.  This  in  turn 
prevents  power  and  steel  from  being 
produced,  thus  retarding  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  industrial  production. 

Educational  reform  has  not  yet 
taken  place  in  Germany,  according  to 
Mr.  Prakken,  largely  because  of  the 
terrific  problems  of  providing  teachers 
and  school  facilities,  and  because  of 
lack  of  American  personnel  in  the 
American  military  government  to  aid 


Germans  in  the  re-education  program. 
With  70  per  cent  of  the  teachers  de¬ 
nied  teaching  licenses  because  of  Nazi 
activity,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
school  buildings  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  partially  or  completely  destroyed 
by  Allied  bombings  and  street  fight¬ 
ing,  the  problems  confronting  German 
educators  are  overwhelming. 

In  addition,  the  budget  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  in  American  military 
government  has  been  cut  by  General 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  military  governor, 
from  ten  million  dollars  to  one  million 
dollars.  This  will  result  in  further 
curtailment  in  American  personnel  and 
instructional  materials.  The  American 
zone  has  a  population  of  approximately 
17  million  people,  or  roughly  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  that  of  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin.  There  are  2.2.50,000 
children  from  6  to  18  years  old  in 
the  zone. 

Following  are  some  of  the  highlights 
of  education  in  Germany  today  as 
found  by  Mr.  Prakken: 

Elementary  education :  Most  German 
children  of  elementary  school  age  are 
in  school,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  on  split  schedules,  spending  only 
half  a  day  or  three  hours  in  school, 
due  to  the  lack  of  buildings.  Teach- 
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ing  supplies  and  textbooks  are  avail-  fication  of  university  teachers.  There  Democratization  or  re-education: 
able  in  only  very  limited  quantities,  are  approximately  40,000  students  in  German  culture  has  been  authoritarian 
Many  teachers  are  inadequately  train-  universities,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  most  of  its  aspects  for  such  a  long 
ed,  and  methodology  is  largely  autho-  over  pre-war  enrollments.  Little  is  period  of  time  that  the  introduction 
ritarian  with  emphasis  on  rote  learn-  being  done  in  the  field  of  educational  of  democracy  lies  with  the  younger 
ing  and  drill.  Teaching  is  subject-  psychology  at  present,  and  nothing  in  generation.  This  means  an  entirely 
matter  rather  than  child  centered.  educational  research.  There  is  only  new  approach  to  education  with  demo- 
Secondary  education:  Secondary  one  chair  of  education  in  all  the  uni-  cratic  teaching  methods,  free  public 
schools,  other  than  vocational,  are  versities  (at  Heidelberg),  and  that  is  schooling  through  high  school,  elim- 
largely  concerned  with  preparation  for  not  occupied.  University  students  as  ination  of  the  multi-track  type  of  edu- 
the  universities.  Pupils  have  to  de-  a  group  are  characterized  as  not  being  cation,  emphasis  on  citizenship  train- 
cide  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade  pro-Hitler,  but  neither  are  they  pro-  ing  at  both  elementary  and  secondary 
of  elementary  school  whether  they  are  democratic.  All  teacher  training  for  levels,  and  a  new  type  of  teacher  edu- 
going  to  enter  the  high  school  and  elementary  teachers  is  done  at  insti-  cation  program. 

choose  their  course  accordingly,  tutions  of  junior-college  level,  of  which  The  status  of  teachers:  There  is 
Entrance  to  high  school  is  largely  con-  a  large  number  are  now  operating.  A  wide  differentiation  in  tbe  salary  and 

fined  to  children  of  the  upper  classes  total  of  14,000  teachers  has  been  train-  prestige  of  the  elementary  and  the 

who  have  sufficient  money  to  pay  ed  in  these  institutions  during  the  past  secondary  school  teacher  in  Germany, 

tuition.  The  curriculum  is  strong  in  two  years.  An  additional  4.5,000  teach-  The  secondary  school  teacher  is  a 

ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  ers  are  needed,  however.  Secondary  graduate  of  the  university  and  holds 

also  in  mathematics  and  science.  So-  school  teachers  are  trained  at  the  uni-  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 

cial  studies  are  not  taught  as  such.  versities,  where  their  work  is  only  in  He  receives  a  little  less  than  double 

Vocational  education:  German  edu-  subject-matter  fields  and  not  in  edu-  the  salary  of  the  elementary  school 

cation  is  strong  in  apprentice  train-  cation,  as  such.  teacher,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  teacher- 

ing,  combined  with  continuation  or  Occupation  po/icy :  Relatively  greater  training  institution  which  is  more  or 
part-time  vocational  education.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  re-education  in  less  on  the  trade-school  level.  The 

great  majority  of  elementary  school  the  French,  Russian,  and  British  zones  result  is  that  there  is  little  united 

graduates  go  into  this  type  of  train-  than  in  the  U.  S.  In  June,  for  instance,  action  with  both  elementary  and  see¬ 
ing.  Only  five  or  six  hours  a  day  a  the  U.  S.  had  only  50  professional  ondary  teachers  belonging  to  the  same 

week  are  spent  in  school,  while  the  American  educators  working  with  the  teachers’  association,  or  acting  on  he- 

remainder  of  time  is  spent  on  the  job.  Germans,  while  the  British  had  over  half  of  the  other  group.  The  secondary 

The  school  time  is  almost  exclusively  200.  The  Russians  are  supplying  pa-  teachers  are  generally  loathe  to  open 

technical  training  with  no  time  given  per  for  textbooks  in  much  greater  their  organization  ranks  to  other 

to  citizenship  education.  quantity  than  is  done  in  the  American  teachers  who  do  not  have  the  same 

Higher  education:  All  18  universi-  zone.  Paper  is  in  short  supply  through-  prerogatives  and  respect  which  they 

ties  in  the  American  zone  of  Germany  out  the  world,  but  the  Russians  con-  enjoy.  There  are  a  few  teachers’  or- 

are  now  operating  in  spite  of  limited  sider  textbooks  so  important  in  Ger-  ganizations  now  operating,  but  they 

facilities.  The  teaching  staffs  are  greatly  many  that  they  are  allocating  large  are  principally  concerned  with  strictly 

curtailed  due  to  the  extensive  denazi-  amounts  of  it.  intramural  activities  of  teachers. 


German  pupils  pose  happily  with  their  soup  rations  outside  the  air-raid  bunker  which  serves  as  a  schoolhouse. 
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A  primary  class  in  arts  and  crafts. 


R  THE  DEAF,  located 


tnic  school  system  of  the 
e  of  twenty-two  buildings 


Many  deaf  printers  in  the  State  received  their 
trade  training  at  this  school. 


*  Any  resident  of  New  Jersey  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one, 

•  whose  hearing  is  so  impaired  that 
satisfactory  progress  is  not  possible 
in  a  school  for  the  hearing,  is  eligible 
for  admission. 


Academic  graduates  have  completed 
the  curriculum  on  the  Junior  High 
School  level. 


i 


I 


How  Do  We  Compare 

With  Retirement  Provisions  for  Other  N.  J.  Public  Employees? 


Many  teachers  have  erroneous  ideas  on  how  their 
pension  and  annuity  fund  compares  with  the  re¬ 
tirement  provisions  for  other  public  employees 
in  New  Jersey.  The  NJEA  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  prepared  this  material  at  the  request  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly. 


The  following  New  Jersey  systems 
provide  for  the  retirement  of  pub¬ 
lic  employees: 


Total  $137,912,993.51  $24,731,103.27 
Mem¬ 
bers’  64,009,300.79  12,882,974.50 
Public  73,581,179.08  11,598,426.30 

Retirement  Age:  While  the  Teachers 
Fund  permits  retirement  after  35  years 
service,  it  is  at  such  a  financial  sac¬ 
rifice  that  for  comparative  purposes 
we  must  regard  it  as  calling  for  re- 


New  Film  Shows 

Conservation  Study 

“Resources  Limited”  is  the  name 
of  a  new  sound-color  film  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  Visual  Aids  Consultants. 
The  film  will  run  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes  and  will  show  New  Jersey  chil¬ 
dren  studying  and  practicing  con¬ 
servation  of  our  natural  resources — 
soil,  water,  forests  and  wild  life. 
This  film  is  unique,  the  first  of  its 
kind.  It  will  be  ready  in  December 
and  will  be  sold  or  rented  by  the 
New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau, 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College, 
Upp)er  Montclair,  N.  J. 


nuity,  make  up  a  retirement  allowance 
of  (years  of  service  x  1/60  average 
salary).  This  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  in  which  the  two  factors  of  an¬ 
nuity  and  pension  are  directly  geared 
to  the  total  retirement  allowance.  This 
is  made  possible  by  the  periodic  re-  ' 
vision  in  contribution  rates. 

Disability:  All  three  funds  have  lib¬ 
eral,  but  different  provisions  for  dis¬ 
ability  retirement.  The  Police  and  Fire¬ 
men’s  Fund  requires  only  five  years 
service  for  disability  retirement,  as 
against  ten  for  the  other  two. 

The  State  Employees  and  the  Police 
and  Firemen’s  Funds  carry  generous 
provisions  for  disability  incurred  in 
line  of  duty,  which  the  Teachers’  Fund 
lacks.'  For  state  employees  this  is  the 
actuarial  equivalent  of  their  deduc¬ 
tions,  plus  a  pension  of  2/3  of  the  final 
compensation.  For  Police  and  Fire¬ 
men  it  ranges  from  50  to  60%  of  av¬ 
erage  final  compensation. 

Death  Benefits:  All  three  funds  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  return  of  contributions  if 
a  member  dies.  Under  the  State  Em¬ 
ployee  System,  however,  the  beneficiary 
may  elect  an  equivalent  annuity,  and 
the  widow  of  a  member  with  20  years 
service  may  receive  half  of  the  deduc¬ 
tions  in  cash,  plus  an  annuity  based 
on  the  remainder,  plus  a  pension  equal 
to  the  annuity,  up  to  $420.  For  Police 
and  Firemen,  the  contributions  are 
supplemented  with  six  months  pay  if 
there  has  been  less  than  ten  years  serv¬ 
ice,  or  a  year’s  pay  if  there  has  been 
more;  the  beneficiary  may  elect  either 
cash  or  an  annuity. 

The  non-teacher  funds  also  provide 
liberal  benefits  for  accidental  death 
in  line  of  duty.  For  State  Employees 
this  is  an  annuity  based  on  deductions, 
plus  a  pension  up  to  half  of  final  com¬ 
pensation  for  a  widow  or  dependent 
children.  For  Police  and  Firemen, 
there  is  an  annuity  based  on  deduc¬ 
tions,  plus  a  pension  of  $1,000  to  the 
widow,  less  for  children. 

The  State  Employee  System  limits 
pensionable  salary  to  $7200,  and  per¬ 
mits  members  to  borrow  against  their 
deductions  under  specific  rules  for  re¬ 
payment. 


(1)  The  Teachers  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  (State). 

(2)  The  State  Employees  Retirement 
System  (State). 

(3)  The  Police  and  Firemen’s  Retire¬ 
ment  System  (State). 

(4)  Retirement  systems  in  first  class 
counties,  designed  (1)  for  county 
and  municipal  employees,  and  (2) 
for  school  system  employees  not 
members  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund. 

(5)  More  than  150  local  retirement 
systems,  mainly  designed  for  po¬ 
lice  and  firemen. 

In  general  the  local  systems  provide 
greater  benefits  and  earlier  retirement 
than  the  state  systems,  for  a  fixed  4% 
contribution  rate.  They  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  an  actuarial  basis,  and  New 
Jersey  teachers  have  insisted  upon  an 
actuarial  basis  for  their  retirement 
fund.  The  newly  established  Police 
and  Firemen’s  Retirement  System  is 
designed  to  replace  the  local  funds  over 
a  period  of  years. 

The  three  state  systems  are  compar¬ 
able.  The  State  Employees  Retire¬ 
ment  System  includes  employees  in 
counties  and  municipalities  which  have 
accepted  it  by  referendum.  The  Police 
and  Firemen’s  System  is  so  new  that 
data  on  its  operation  are  not  available, 
however,  and  would  be  of  little  value 
if  they  were.  Its  provisions  do  indi¬ 
cate  the  trend  of  legislative  thinking 
in  providing  for  the  retirement  of 
public  employees. 

The  following  data  are  as  of  June  30, 
1946: 

State 

TP&AF  Employees 
Established  1919  1922 

Membership  30.219  11,343 

Assets : 


tirement  at  age  62.  State  Employees 
can  retire  at  60;  police  and  firemen  at 
55  after  25  years  service.  For  teach¬ 
ers  and  state  employees,  retirement  is 
compulsory  at  70;  for  police  and  fire¬ 
men  at  65. 

Contribution  Rate :  In  all  three  funds 
the  rate  at  which  members  contribute 
is  fixed  by  the  actuary  so  that  the 
annuity  should  match  the  pension. 
For  state  employees,  the  rate,  once 
fixed,  remains  constant;  the  rate  of 
police  and  firemen  may  be  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  after  actuarial  valua¬ 
tion. 

In  the  State  Employees  Fund  there 
are  two  groups  with  different  rates: 
Group  1,  laborers;  and  Group  2,  cleri¬ 
cal  and  administrative.  Within  each 
group  the  member  has  the  choice  of 
an  A  or  B  rate  of  contribution.  (See 
below.) 

Annuity:  In  all  three  systems  the  an¬ 
nuity  is  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  the 
member’s  contributions. 

Pension:  A  teacher’s  pension  is 
(years  of  service  times  l/l40  the  aver¬ 
age  salary). 

A  state  employee  who  contributes 
at  the  A  rate  also  receives  (years  of 
service  x  1/140  average  salary).  For 
one  who  elects  to  contribute  at  the 
B  rate,  the  fraction  is  1/120. 

In  the  case  of  the  Police  and  Fire¬ 
men’s  Fund,  the  pension,  with  the  an- 
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NIW  Divir  “IMOir 
IHiAm  ftOJKTO* 


Single  Case  "Banum"  with 
built-in  6'  ALNICO  i  perma¬ 
nent  magnet  speaker,  is  readily 
detachable  for  placement  at 
screen  as  desired.  Complete, 
S.)2).00. 


Individual 

Addrost— 


EYE  GATE  HOUSE* 

Sarving  Northern  New  Jersey 

EDWARD  E.  BABB 
COMPANY** 

Serving  Southern  New  Jersey 

are  privileged  to 

s  ANNOUNCE 

thTmiwI-T 


*330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  CLASSROOM  PROJECTOR  YOU’VE  DREAMED  ABOUT  IS  HERE 


16mm.  SOUND  PROJECTOR 
AMPLIFIER.  SPEAKER  AND 
SCREEN-ALL.  IN -  ONE  — 
SMALL.  COMPACT  CASE 
WEIGHING  LESS  THAN  31  LBS. 


ONLY  FROM  DeVry 


4a  yaa  |tl  linaa  gtajactan  4ati|aa4  and  kaUt  ky  Ika 
uana  ttollsaian  vhaia  3Sma  igalpaiiat  Is  asad  la  yia- 
data  Ika  "yaifact  skae"  ia  lha  WatW'i  fiaar  tkaalan 


Today’s  Greatest  Projector  Value... 


. . .  Priced  at  only  $325.00. 


Only  S  Time  Winner 
Army-Navy 

’  ti’  Award  for  Motion  Pic- 

L  lure  Sound  Equipment 


Everything  you  told  us  you  wanted  in  a  classroom  projector 
is  yours  today  in  the  NEW  DeVrY  "BANTAM”  16mm 
sound-silent  projector. .  .COMPACTNESS:  Case  measures 
10^/4"  wide.  14"  long.  13"  high. .  .LIGHTNESS:  Weighs 
less  than  31  lbs.,  complete.  Pick-up  (operating)  weight,  l^Vi 
lbs.  with  door  and  speaker  removed. .  .EXTREME  SIM¬ 
PLICITY:  In  design,  mechanism  and  operation.  Set-up, 
threading,  operating  and  cleaning  are  easy,  even  for  inexpe¬ 
rienced  teacher  or  student. .  .TOP  QUALITY:  Precision 
built  from  finest  materials  with  all  of  DeVry’s  time-tested 
mechanical,  audio  and  optical  advantages  retained,  many 
refinements  added  .  .  .  UNEXCELLED  PERFORMANCE: 
Perfect  blending  of  brilliant  flickerless  pictures  with  true- 
to-life  sound. .  .LOW  PRICE:  35  years  of  portable  motion 
picture  equipment  development  and  manufacture  plus  mass 
production  economies  have  resulted  in  substantial  savings 
that  are  passed  on  to  you. 


: 

9  Your  new  DeVry  "Bantam"  has  adequate  illumination  (750- 
1000  Watt)  for  protecting  brilliant  pictures  in  auditoriums. 

•  _ 

}”  DEVRY  CORPORATION  ”| 

I  53  Vondarbih  Av*.,  Naw  York  17.  N.  Y.  j 

I  Plaota  give  ut  full  particular*  on  tho  now  DiVky “Bantam"  | 


Get  the  facts  about  these  new  DeVry  "Bantams”  and  con¬ 
vince  yourself  that  now  as  never  before  your  best  buy 
is  DeVry, 


Dual  Case  "Bantam'* 
with  projector  and 
ampliner  in  one  case 
weighing  less  than 
}0  lbs.  8"  ALNICO 
5  permanent  magnet 
speaker  in  separate 
matched  case.  Wght. 
liVi  lbs. 


**3304  Arch  St.,  Phikidalphia,  Po. 
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September  15,  1947 

Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Gentlemen: 

The  annual  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  been 
made  by  me  by  reference  to  the  books  of  account  and 
other  financial  records  for  the  year  September  1,  1946, 
to  August  31,  1947.  Included  in  this  report  of  audit  are 
the  following  financial  statements: 


Exhibit  “A” : 
Exhibit  “B”: 


Exhibit  “C”: 
Schedule  “C-1”: 

Exhibit  “D”: 


Analysis  of  Funds  for  the  Year; 
Statement  of  Financial  Condition 
as  at  August  31,  1947; 
Operating  Statement  for  the  Year; 
Current  Fund  Expenditures  for  the 
Year; 

Budgeted  Operations  for  the  Year. 


This  comprehensive  audit  consisted  of  an  examination 
of  all  records  of  income  and  of  expenditures  for  the  year, 
an  investigation  of  the  sources  of  income  and  of  the 
purposes  of  expenditures,  and  a  verification  of  the  assets 
constituting  the  financial  condition  of  the  Association  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

The  analysis  of  funds  on  Exhibit  “A”  is  presented  as 
a  survey  of  the  volume  of  operations  for  the  year  and  as 
a  summary  of  the  status  of  the  funds  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts,  appear¬ 
ing  on  Exhibit  “C”  in  the  amount  of  813,579.10,  indicates 
that  more  service  is  being  rendered  by  the  Association 
than  is  being  currently  paid  for,  and,  with  the  further 
expansion  of  services  budgeted  for  the  ensuing  year, 
appears  to  warrant  the  enlarged  income  for  which  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made. 

All  assets  appearing  on  Exhibit  “B”  were  independently 
verified.  The  balances  of  cash  in  bank  as  shown  by  the 
cash  books  were  reconciled  with  the  balances  shown  by 
statements  received  from  the  several  banks.  The  United 
States  government  and  school  bonds  making  up  the  in¬ 
vestment  fund  were  inspected  on  July  29,  1947,  at  the 
safe  deposit  vaults  of  the  bank.  The  types  of  these  bonds, 
which  have  remained  unchanged  during  the  year,  are 
shown  on  Exhibit  “A”. 

On  Exhibit  “C”  the  details  of  income  are  shown  and 
the  expenditures  are  presented  by  budget  section  totals. 
Classification  is  made  of  these  items  according  to  their 
inclusion  in  the  general  budget  or  under  special  budget 
sections;  these  same  totals  appear  as  “Income  for  the 
Year”  and  as  “Actual  Expenditures”  under  their  appro¬ 
priate  budget  divisions  on  Exhibit  “D”. 

The  amounts  of  income  stated  on  Exhibit  “C”  were 
verified  by  reference  to  reports  of  cash  received  from 
membership  dues,  advertising,  interest  and  miscellaneous 
sources.  All  cash  items  of  record  were  found  to  he  cor¬ 
rectly  credited  to  their  appropriate  accounts,  and  all  cash 
was  seen  to  be  promptly  deposited  in  bank  to  the  credit 
of  the  Association. 

Verification  of  the  expenditures  was  made  hy  reference 
to  returned  bank  checks  and  authenticating  vouchers  sup¬ 
ported  generally  by  expense  reports  and  original  invoices. 
Petty  cash  disbursements  are  made  from  a  special  bank 
account  operated  by  the  office  accountant.  Some  of  these 
checks  are  drawm  to  cash,  to  provide  for  disbursements 
made  in  cash.  It  is  suggested  that  all  petty  cash  vouchers 
prepared  in  support  of  payments  made  in  cash  be  signed 
either  by  the  payee  or  by  the  accountant  as  authenticating 
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the  expenditure.  The  vouchers  drawn  on  the  general 
fund  lack,  in  a  few  instances,  the  signature  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary.  This  signature  should  be  affixed  in  all 
cases  as  evidence  of  an  inspection  of  the  expenditures 
made  from  the  petty  cash  and  as  a  feature  of  internal 
check.  The  petty  cash  journal  of  disbursements  was  seen 
to  be  complete  and  accurate  as  compared  with  the  vouch¬ 
ers.  The  checks  drawn  against  the  general  fund  were 
found  to  be  properly  issued  against  supporting  vouchers; 
the  vouchers  of  the  general  fund  were  properly  drawn 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  signature  missing  of 
one  of  the  two  officials;  and  the  charges  to  the  various 
accounts,  as  reported  on  Schedule  “C-1”,  are,  after  a  few 
minor  adjustments,  correctly  recorded. 

On  Exhibit  *D”  the  changes  during  the  year  are  shown 
in  the  current  surplus  and  in  the  special  appropriations 
provided  for  in  the  budget.  The  first  line  shows  the 
opening  balances  of  current  surplus,  special  surplus  ac¬ 
counts  and  cash.  These  amounts  are  the  balances  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year  excepting  that  a  balance  of 
$1.50  in  the  relief  for  starving  children  surplus  at  March 
31,  1946,  was  dropped  from  this  account  to  current 
surplus. 

The  purchases  of  machines  division  of  surplus  on 
Exhibit  “D”  shows  an  expenditure  of  $1,093.70,  repre¬ 
senting  the  purchase  of  office  equipment  as  detailed  on 
Schedule  “C-1”  under  purchase  of  machines.  The  total 
investment  in  office  equipment  still  in  use  is  now  more 
than  $3500.00.  In  conformity  with  a  policy  adopted  in 
earlier  years,  the  asset  value  of  this  equipment  does  not 
appear  on  Exhibit  “B”,  the  statement  of  financial  con¬ 
dition,  but  expenditures  for  equipment  are  charged  off 
to  current  operations.  A  complete  accounting  of  the 
assets  and  capital  of  the  Association  would  include  this 
equipment  as  a  fixed  asset  at  purchase  price  less  provi¬ 
sion  for  depreciation.  The  appropriation  providing  for 
such  expenditures  would  remain  in  the  budget  without 
change. 

General  ledger  accounts  are  now  maintained  for  all 
asset,  income  and  disbursement  accounts,  excepting  cash 
which  is  balanced  in  the  cash  book,  and  a  monthly  trial 
balance  is  taken.  The  books  of  account  are  properly 
operated  and  provide  a  correct  accounting  and  reflect  a 
careful  administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Association. 

Federal  Form  990  is  being  prepared  for  filing  as  a  part 
of  this  audit. 

Certificate 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  accompanying  financial  state¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  interpretative  comments,  cor¬ 
rectly  set  forth  the  financial  condition  and  operations  of 
your  Association  for  the  period  stated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(signed)  A.  James  Eby, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 


NOVEMBER,  1947 
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EXHIBIT  “B”— STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 
CONDITION 

As  at  August  31,  1947 

Assets 

Culu«E^T  Fund 

Cash  in  Bank,  Checking .  $1,368.62 

Cash  in  Bank,  Savings  No.  1 . .  $4,282.64 
Cash  in  Bank,  Savings  No.  2..  4,728.35 
Cash  in  Bank,  Savings  No.  3..  914.40  9,923.39  $11,294.01 


Petty  Cash  Fund 

Cash  in  Bank.  Checking .  200.00 

Investment  Fund 

Bonds,  Maturity  Value .  27,000.00 


Capital 

Current  Capital 

Appropriations  of  Surplus: 

To  1947  Committees . 

To  Purchase  of  Machine . 


$38,494.01 


$2,465.62 

110.00 


Total  Appropriations .  $2,575.62 

Current  Surplus .  8,718.39  $11,294.01 


Petty  C.ash  Capital .  200.00 

Investment  Capital .  27,000.00 


$38,494.01 


EXHIBIT  “C”— OPERATING  STATEMENT 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1947 

Income 

General  Budget: 

Membership  Dues: 

Active  Members,  1946-47. $75,061. 50 
Active  Members,  1947-48  .  21.00 

Associate  Members .  1,536.00  $76,618.50 


New  Jersey  Educational  Review: 

Advertising . $12,792.79 

Subscriptions  and  Sales. .  65.15  12,857.94 

NEA  Field  Worker .  3,000.00 

Interest  on  Investments . $  695.00  • 

Interest  on  Savings .  251.40  946.40 


Sale  of  Exhibition  Space. .  840.00 

Refund,  World  Conference 

Delegate  .  400.00 

Contribution .  25.00 

Unused  Checks  Credited..  19.00  $94,706.84 


Special  Budget: 
Contribution.  Relief  for 
Starving  Children _ 


74.80 


Total  Income .  $94,781.64 

Expenditlres 
General  Budget: 

.Administration  . $54,634.23 

N.  J.  Educational  Review. . .  22,106.35 
Committee  Expenses,  1946..  3,654.96 
Conventions  and  Meetings..  8,147.14 

Teacher  Protection .  1,334.47 

NEA  Delegates .  1,247.14 

Sundry  Expenses .  1,792.10 

Public  Relations .  7,830.11  100,746.50 


Special  Budget: 

Committee  Expenses,  1947.. 

Purchase  of  Machines . 

Relief  for  Starving  Children 
Hospitality  . 

Total  Expenditures . 

Net  Decrease  from  Operations... 
Total  of  All  Funds,  Sept.  1,  1946 

Total  of  All  Funds,  August 
31.  1947 . 


5,644.38 

1,093.70 

408.36 

467.80  7,614.24 


$108,360.74 

13,579.10 

52,073.11 


$38,494.01 


SCHEDULE  “C-1”— CURRENT  FUND 
EXPENDITURES 


For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1947 


Administration 

Salaries  . 

Executive  Committee . 

Delegate  Assembly . . 

Office  Expenses: 

Rent  . 

Stationery  and  Equipment. 
Telephone  and  Telegraph.. 

Postage  and  Express . 

Traveling  Expenses . 

Additional  Clerical  Help... 

Auditing  . 

Misc.  Office  Expense . 


$31,642.47 

4,041.52 

2,893.83 

$3,750.00 

1.853.44 

2351.24 

3,039.28 

3,445.92 

952.66 

125.00 

338.87  16,056.41  $54,634.23 


Publications 

Publishing  and  Mailing  Review 


22,106.35 


1946  1947 

$  43.78  . 

24.65  $  80.80 

47.76  91.75 

49.87  160.45 

%.66  107.34 

41.16  87.29 

58.35  97.73 

2373.41  2,703.52 

457.58  U55.44 

24.00  107.83 

29.08  . 

63.72  314.03 

34.50  33.% 

68.10  . 

93.93  302.60 

.  261.86 

148.41  39.78 


$3,654.%  $  5.644.38  9^99.34 

Conventions  and  Meetings 

Annual  Meeting .  $  7,121.32 

Spring  Conference,  Local  and 
County  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tions  . 

Future  Teachers  of  America 
Conference  . 


Teacher  Protection 
Association  Counsel.. 

Pension  Defense . . 

Legal  Aid  to  Teachers 


NEA  Delegates 


726.84 

298.98  8,147.14 


$  400.00 

57.97 

876.50  1,334.47 


1,247.14 


Conunittees 

Auditing  . 

Budget  . 

Coordinating  . 

Democratic  Discussions 

Editorial  . 

Educational  Research. 

Elections  . . 

Enrollment  . 

Legislative  . 

Long  Time  Planning.. 

Necrology  . 

Pension  Policy . 

Public  Relations . 

Resolutions  . 

Salary  . 

State  Nominating . 

Teacher  Welfare . 


Sundry  Expenses 


Employees’  Pension  Fund.... 

$  754.92 

Social  Security  Taxes . 

648.92 

Miscellaneous  . 

.388.26 

1,792.10 

Public  Relations  Program 

Printing  and  Promoting  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions . 

$  929.74 

Radio  and  Movies . 

809.50 

NJEA  Reporter . 

2314.76 

Educational  Planning  Com* 
mission . 

3,530.18 

\ 

Press  and  Publicity  Confer¬ 
ence  . 

200.00 

Miscellaneous  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  . 

145.93 

7,830.11 

Purcha.se  of  Machines 

M  imeograph . . . 

$  525.18 

Soundscriber  and  Stand . 

.568..52 

1,093.70 

Relief  for  Starving  Children . 

408.36 

Hospitality 

American  Ass’n  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  . 

National  English  Teachers 
Dinner  . 


$  290.10 

177.70  467.80 


Total  Current  Fund  Expenditures  $108,360.74 
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Audiling  Committee  Report 


We,  the  undersigned,  HEREBY  CERTIFY,  that  we  have  examined 
the  Report  of  the  Auditor  employed  to  examine  the  Cash  .Receipts  and 
Disbursements  Book,  Ledger,  Receipt  Books,  Vouchers,  Bank  Books  and 
Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
covering  the  perifnl  September  1,  1946-August  31,  1947.  The  Report  of 
said  Auditor  attests  to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 


~Fop  f  he  Asking 


Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J. 
September  16,  1947 


Harry  H.  Pratt,  Chairman 
Ha2el  G.  Rittenhouse 
Howard  B.  Wax  wood,  Jr. 


EXHIBIT  “A”— ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1947 


Opervtions  in  the  Funds  for  the  Year 

Current  & 

Petty  Cash  Investment 

Balances.  September  1,  1946 .  %  25,073.11  127,000.00 

Income,  Exhibit  “C” .  94,781.64  . 


Total 

t  52,073.11 
94,781.64 


$119354.75 

Expenditures,  Exhibit  “C” .  108,360.74 


$27,000.00 


$146,854.75 

108,360.74 


Balances,  August  31,  1947, 

Exhibit  “B" .  $11,494.01 


.  $11,494.01  $27,000.00  $  38,494.01 

Composition  of  the  Funds  at  August  31,  1947 


21b  Two-page  catalog  of  activity  pins,  show¬ 
ing  twenty-two  designs  covering  a  wide 
range  of  school  activities.  (Commercial 
Award  Pin  Company.) 

25b  “Vocab  in  the  Classroom”  is  a  pamph¬ 
let  which  illustrates  a  new  method  of 
creating  “word  consciousness”  among 
students  from  the  6th  grade  up. 

76  Quiz  on  Railroads  and  Railroading  is 
dedicated  to  the  curiosity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  It  has  b^n  extensively 
revised  and  somewhat  enlarged.  The 
new  edition  will  contain  450  questions 
and  answers  and  will  have  new  illustra¬ 
tions  throughout.  (Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads.) 

22b  School  lunch  evaluation  charts  are  avail¬ 
able  to  help  you  appraise  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  lunchroom  equipment,  service 
and  meals  and  educational  values.  They 
were  prepared  by  educators  and  tested 
in  experimental  schools.  (General  Mills.) 

23b  Solid,  9-inch  model  of  Constellation  air¬ 
plane.  One,  only,  available  only  to 
teachers  in  upper  grades  and  high  school 
who  will  have  it  assembled  by  their  stu¬ 
dents  and  will  make  the  model  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  the  classroom  teaching 
equipment  of  their  schools.  (TWA.) 


Petty 

Current 

Cash 

Investment 

Total 

.  $  1,368.62 

$200.00 

$  1,568.62 

.  9,925.39 

9,925.39 

Bonds,  Maturity  Value.. 

$27,000.00 

27,000.00 

Totals,  Exhibit  “B” . 

. $11,294.01 

$200.00 

$27,000.00 

$38,494.01 

Bonds  in  the  Investment  Fund 

Maturity 

Bonds 

Value 

Income 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  F, 

accrual,  due  1954 . 

...  $  2,000.00 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G. 

2Me%,  due  1954 . 

. . .  5,000.00 

$125.00 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  F, 

accrual,  due  1957 . . 

. . .  2,000.00 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G. 

2Mi7c.  due  1957 . . 

, . .  10,000.00 

250.00 

Northfield,  N.  J.,  School,  4%,  due  1%2-1975 . 

. . .  8,000.00 

320.00 

$27,000.00 

$695.00 

USE  THIS  COUPON 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked 
in  the  quantities  indicated.  3t  is  enclosed 
for  each  item  checked. 

21b  25b  76  22b  23b 

Name . . 

Address . 

City .  State . 

Subject  taught . 

School  address . 

Enrollment:  Boys .  Girls . 


EXHIBIT  “D”— BUDGETED  OPERATIONS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1947 


Gain  in  Receipts. 


Free  Balance  per  Budget . 
Qose  out  1946  Committees. 


Close  out  Hospitality. 


Saving  in  Expenditures . 

Net  Budget  Balance  Closed  Gut. 


Bftlanres,  August  SI,  1947. 


NOVEMBER,  1947 


Current  Surplus 
$  20,577.62 

94,706.84 

Committees 

$3,491.93 

Purchase 

of 

Machines 

$  470.00 

Relief  for 
Starving 
Children 

$333.56 

74.80 

Hospi¬ 

tality 

Budcet  Cash 

$  24.873.11 
94,781.64 

115384.46 

111,477.62 

408.36 

119.654.75 

$111,477.62 

109,167.70 

$3,806.84 

109,167.70 

3,491.93 

3,491.93 

$  2,309.92 

112,659.63 

9,496.40 

8,110.00 

733.70 

$652.70 

103,163.23 

184.90 

8.110.00 

1303.70 

408.36 

652.70 

184.90 

103,348.13 

100,746..50 

8.110.00 

5,644.38 

1303.70 

1,093.70 

408.36 

408.36 

467.80 

467.80 

108..m74 

2.601.63 

2..309.92 

2,309.92 

$8,718.39 

$2,465.62 

$110.00 

$11,294.01 
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Administrative  Judgments  on 

PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


By  Mrs.  Eva  Ordway  Finn,  Hauthorne  High  School 
and  Stephen  Mosier,  Supervising  Principal,  Hawthorne 


is  A  BASIS  for  “in-service”  work  in 
the  field  of  Professional  and  Social 
Behavior,  we  submitted  a  series  of 
questions  to  approximately  100  New 
Jersey  school  administrators.  In  gen¬ 
eral  we  sought  the  factors  that  promote 
the  best  professional  relationships 
among  the '  various  groups  concerned 
with  education. 

The  general  nature  of  the  questions 
made  them  particularly  difficult  to  an¬ 
swer,  but  there  was  a  purpose.  We 
wanted  to  provoke  thought,  not  sug¬ 
gest  it.  We  wanted  a  personal  analysis 
of  professional  relationships  by  those 
w'ho  deal  with  them  today. 

Approximately  half  the  administra¬ 
tors  answered,  and  indicated  that  they 
were  giving  these  problems  considera¬ 
tion.  Out  of  the  275  suggestions  made 
in  various  fields,  we  have  selected  the 
following  as  especially  significant. 

Fifty-six  suggestions  were  offered 
regarding  factors  that  promote  the  best 
professional  relationships  among  teach¬ 
ers.  Here  are  a  few,  selected  at  random: 
Working  together  on  common  problems. 
Balancing  teaching  and  activity  loads 
equally  among  teachers. 

Elimination  of  rumors  and  gossip. 

W'ork  committees  composed  of  teachers 
cutting  sharply  across  subject  matter  and 
department  lines. 

Getting  acquainted  with  one  another’s 
problems  and  various  techniques  used  for 
meeting  them. 

Fairness  in  judging  individual  progress. 
Faith  in  human  beings  with  proper  allow¬ 
ance  for  human  frailties. 

Democratic  classrooms. 

Don’t  bluff,  admit  what  you  don’t  know. 
Challenge  within  the  capacity  of  pupils. 
Teaching  high  standards  of  conduct  and 
requiring  high  standards  of  work. 

Teachers  must  command  respect. 

Avoid  the  establishment  of  regulations  that 
cannot  be  enforced. 

Coordination  of  several  subjects  under  one 
teacher  as  a  method  of  having  students  know 
one  teacher  well,  thus  establishing  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  point  of  contact. 

Cooperation  with  parents  so  that  child  is 
not  drawn  two  ways  in  loyalty. 

Much  has  been  said  from  time  to 
time  about  the  methods  that  result  in 
the  best  professional  relationships  be¬ 
tween  school  and  the  public.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  was  interesting  to  study  the 
35  suggestions  that  came  in  answer  to 
this  question.  The  following  are 
typical: 

Evidence  that  teachers  are  doing  a  job. 
A  fair  evaluation  to  the  public  of  what 
we  are  doing  with  their  children. 

A  satisfied  student  body  that  speaks  well 
of  the  school. 


Education  of  the  public  in  new  ideas 
adopted  by  the  school. 

Teachers  cooperating,  not  arguing,  with 
parents;  courtesy  and  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  parents. 

Having  and  showing  pride  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  teaching. 

Talk  the  people’s  language. 

Understanding  of  the  efforts  the  com¬ 
munity  is  making  to  maintain  educational 
facilities. 

Withholding  of  criticism  of  colleagues,  or 
schools  on  lower  level,  or  home. 

And  what  do  the  Administrators 
think  about  relationships  between  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  Board  of  Education? 
Look  at  these  selections  from  the  40 
that  were  offered: 

Stop  the  patronizing  attitude  toward  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 

Board  should  make  use  of  teachers,  par¬ 
ents  and  administrators  in  formulating  school 
policies. 

Keep  out  of  Board’s  hands  problems  on 
which  teachers  do  not  agree  among  them¬ 
selves. 

Boards  do  not  like  to  be  pushed  around. 

Discourage  gossip  by  Board  and  employees 
almut  each  other. 

Undoubtedly  every  administrator  has 
to  give  much  thought  to  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  with  the  public. 
They  made  34  suggestions  as  to  what 
to  do  about  it.  Look  at  these  eight: 

Have  a  good  school. 

Be  a  reasonably  good  mixer,  one  with 
standards  and  ideals,  a  realist. 

Ability  to  determine  how  far  he  should 
accept  the  standards  of  the  community. 

Give  evidence  that  the  administrator  is 
interested  in  the  public  welfare  and  expert 
in  serving  it. 


“But  there  must  be  something  beyond 
a  Ph.D.” 


Good  leadership  by  the  older  teachers. 
Appreciation  of  each  other’s  problems  by 
both  elementary  and  high  school  teachers. 

Do  not  permit  the  strongest  personality  to 
dominate  in  cooperative  thinlrfwg. 

Teachers’  willingness  to  share  plant  facili. 
ties  and  space. 

There  were  38  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  the  best  professional  relationships 
between  teachers  and  administrators. 
Here  are  some: 

Recognition  that  the  authority  of  knowl- 
edge  is  not  merely  from  the  top  down,  but 
also  from  the  bottom  up,  and  fanwise. 

Working  through  proper  administrative 
channels. 

Administrator  has  a  duty  to  keep  the 
Board  of  Education  advised  as  to  the  efforts 
of  teachers  in  improvement  in  service. 

Sympathetic  supervision,  followed  by  ade¬ 
quate  teacher  conferences. 

Opportunity  for  faculty  to  help  plan  the 
program  and  see  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

Recognition  by  the  administrators  that 
they  too  are  teachers. 

When  it  came  to  recognizing  the 
factors  that  promote  the  best  profes¬ 
sional  relationsjiips  between  teachers 
and  pupils.  37  excellent  suggestions 
were  offered.  Here  are  samples: 

Genuine  interest  in  pupil  as  an  individual 
Interest  in,  and  attendance  at  programs 
fostered  by  pupils. 

Listening  to  the  public’s  side  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  discuss  the  problem. 

An  all-year-round  interpretation  program. 
Poise  and  maturity  in  crucial  issues. 

Use  attractively  printed  materials — parents 
are  tired  of  long  mimeographed  sheets. 

It  was  really  interesting  to  note 
where  administrators  felt  that  they 
have  been  weak  in  promoting  the  best 
relationships  either  among  themselves 
or  with  the  public.  They  made  27  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  following  are  typical : 

Selling  ourselves  short  by  assuming  in¬ 
feriority — fear  of  speaking  out — fear  of  loss 
of  tenure. 

Professional  jealousy  among  the  staff 
members. 

Not  enough  intervisitation  among  school 
people. 

Don’t  talk  down  to  the  public;  work  with 
parents  on  common  school  problems. 

We  have  not  studied  with  sufficient  thor¬ 
oughness  the  nature  of  the  society  we  serve, 
what  its  processes  are,  and  what  our  rela¬ 
tionship  is  to  society’s  welfare. 

It  is  “open  season”  all  year  round  in 
criticism  of  each  other. 

Looking  after  our  individual  interests 
rather  than  our  group  interests. 

Cleaning  our  own  houses. 

Reluctance  to  give  services  to  community 
projects. 

Educators  do  not  have  sufficient  training 
in  public  relations;  they  are  learning  the 
hard  way. 

.  Failure  to  recognize  and  properly  weigh 
the  opinion  of  minority  groups. 

W'e  may  safely  surmise  that  this 
group  of  communities  does  not  have 
unusual  problems,  and  that  similar  re¬ 
sults  might  be  expected  from  an 
examination  of  any  fifty  communities 
in  the  United  States.  It  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  check  yourself  and  your 
community  on  these  findings. 


i 
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^CCUl, 

Brief  notes  on  recent  fiims  by 
Dorothea  Pellett,  audiovisual  specialist 

(Films  are  16mm  black-and-white, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  producers’  names;  and  may  be 
rented  from  local  distributors.) 

The  Making  of  a  Mural  (10  min.  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.) 

If  you’ve  ever  wondered  how  a  real 
artist  does  what  he  does  and  how  he 
looks  as  he  does  it,  now  you  can  know. 
This  full  color  film  follows  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  through  the  steps  in  the 
creation  of  a  mural  that  is  as  typical 
of  the  Midwest  as  a  Kansas  City  steak. 


CRAYOLA 

CLASSROOM 

PROJECT 


Invitations, 

Place  Cards  or  Menus 


Take  any  size  white  paper  from  2"  x  4"  to 
4"  X  8".  Fold  in  half.  Draw  a  pumpkin  on  the 
cover.  Cut  along  heavy  lines  only.  Color  front 
and  back  with  CRAYOLA  Wax  Crayons.  Use 
as  a  party  invitation  or  as  ;  combined  place 
card  and  menu  for  the  family  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Remember,  CRAYOLA  is  the  crayon  that 
does  not  smudge,  is  permanent  and  waterproof, 
does  not  bend  in  the 
warmth  of  the  hand, 
works  equally  well  on  pa¬ 
per,  cardboard,  wood  and 
fabrics. 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  East  42nd  St. 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


You  look  over  Benton’s  red-plaid 
shoulder  to  see  a  twenty-two  foot  mural 
grow  from  a  tiny  pencil  drawing,  a 
color  sketch,  a  squared  cartoon,  to 
a  full-sized  painting  in  egg  tempera. 
You  see  the  ground  colors  mixed  and 
applied.  When  you  see  how  Benton 
models  the  mural’s  figure  composition 
in  clay,  and  then  draws  the  same  poses 
from  life,  you  know  why  his  painting 
is  never  flat  or  dull. 

Tommy’s  Day  (15  min.  Young  America 

Films) 

Tommy’s  a  typical  seven-year-old, 
with  typical  seven-year-old  problems: 
to  have  clean  ears  and  clean  teeth, 
to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  to  bed  at 
night  at  the  right  time,  to  eat  the  right 
foods,  to  care  for  his  clothes,  to  get 
along  happily  at  home  and  at  school. 
The  picture  shows  how  heartily 
Tommy,  on  one  of  his  best-behaved 
days,  meets  his  problems — even  to  the 
loss  of  a  tooth. 

The  Preamble  (10  min.  General  Pictures 

Productions) 

Simple  pictures  of  you,  or  your  fam¬ 
ily,  or  your  neighbors,  turn  out  to  be 
the  “We,  the  people”  our  forefathers 
had  in  mind  when  they  wrote  “The 
Preamble.”  Phrase  by  phrase  their 
reasons  for  forming  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  are  made  con¬ 
temporary  and  concrete,  through  pic¬ 
tures  of  people  like  those  you  know, 
doing  everyday  things  you’ve  done 
yourself.  Boys  and  girls  and  their 
folks  see  that  the  historic  document 
is  a  guide  to  today’s  living,  and  not 
a  lip-served  relic  out  of  a  remote  past. 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Airport  (10 

min.  Teaching  Films,  Inc.) 

Middle-aged  children  with  their  air- 
age  interests  will  follow  with  delight 
as  eight-year-old  Ray  takes  his  first 
flight.  With  Ray  and  the  transport 
pilot  they  visit  the  workers  at  a  large 
airport,  see  them  doing  the  many  varied 
services  which  keep  the  planes  in  the 
air,  and  Ray  concludes  that  there  is 
more  to  air  travel  than  just  landing  in 
one  plane  and  taking  off  in  another. 

What  Is  A  Map?  (10  min.  Teaching 
Films,  Inc.) 

For  you  who  are  showing  the  young¬ 
est  ones  how  pictures  and  symbols  can 
mean  real  things,  a  little  girl  draws  a 
map  of  her  room.  The  camera  shows 
the  real  room,  then  fits  the  map  right 
over  it,  to  show  how  the  furniture,  the 
walls,  and  the  doors,  are  changed  into 
a  pattern  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Then,  by 
the  same  magic,  a  map  of  the  town  is 
made,  and  by  this  time  the  junior 
students  themselves  will  feel  more 
chummy  with  cartography.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  making  two  similar  films,  A 
Map  Comes  to  Life,  and  How  to  Use  A 
Map,  showing  older  children’s  progres¬ 
sive  understandings. 


DON’T  SLIP 

financially! 

Sickness  and  accidents  can’t  al¬ 
ways  be  avoided;  but  the  financial 
tumble  that  often  goes  with  them 
can  be  prevented.  A  TPU 
“House  -  pitalization”  Certificate 
protects  your  savings  and  income 
.  .  .  helps  pay  hospital,  doctor 
and  medical  bills.  The  “House- 
pitalization”  plan  provides  bene¬ 
fits  both  at  home  or  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  .  .  .  and  generously  too  .  .  . 
$10  per  day  for  10  full  days 
in  case  of  surgical  treatment,  and 
^6.00  per  day  for  a  further  period 
of  46  days.  Learn  more  about  the 
generous  TPU  benefits  provided 
!  by  a  “House-pitalizatioa”  Cer- 

j  tificate.  Send  coupon  for  com¬ 

plete  details! 


j  THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 

116  N.  Princ*  Straat,  Lancottar,  Pa. 

{  IM)>asp  send  me  informatioD  about  the 

I  “House-pltallzatlon”  Certificate. 

I 

I  Name  . . . . 

Address  . . . . 

City  - - - - - 

State - - 

Sand  information  for 
TEACHER  □  NON-TEACHER  □ 


Non-teachers  are  offered  similar  pro¬ 
tection  by  CCBA  under  same  man¬ 
agement  as  TPU 
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NEWARK  OFFERS  RADIO  WORKSHOP 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ACCREDITATION 


W  BETTER 
f  SCHOOLROOM 
I  SEATING 
\  THROUGH 
K  SCIENCE 


Human  Relations 
Workshop  For  ’48 
Is  Being  Planned 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  in 
Newark,  representatives  of  Rutgers 
University,  the  Division  Against  Dis¬ 
crimination  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  the  New  Jersey 
Regional  office  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews  dis¬ 
cussed  plans  for  the  1948  summer 
Workshop  in  Human  Relations.  The 
dates  set  by  the  sponsoring  organiza¬ 
tions  are  from  June  29  to  August  3. 
The  Workshop  will  be  held  again  on 
Jamieson  Campus  of  the  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women  at  New  Brunswick. 

The  1948  Workshop  at  Rutgers  will 
be  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilled  pro¬ 
fessional  staff.  Full  participation  in 
the  Workshop  carries  six  cr^it  hours 
for  either  graduates  or  undergraduates. 

Community  interest  in  the  school’s 
roll  in  developing  the  practical  ap¬ 
proach  to  human  relation  problems 
was  evidenced  last  year  by  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  scholarship  funds  from  a  wide 
cross-section  of  civic  organizations, 
Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish — negro 
and  white.  Most  important  of  all 
perhaps,  five  Boards  of  Education, 
Newark,  Atlantic  City,  Plainfield, 
Woodridge  and  Passaic,  joined  with 
community  groups  in  supplying  fellow¬ 
ships  for  selected  teachers. 

Teachers  or  school  administrators, 
desiring  detailed  information  may 
write  directly  to  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews,  790  Broad 
Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  or  to  the 
Division  Against  Discrimination,  1060 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


AMIIICAN  UNIVfRSAl  DUKS 

ScientiScally  desiKne*!  fobt-rest 
helps  make  possible  greater 
comfort  and  improved  pos¬ 
ture  in  various  relaxed 
positions.  Kibbed 
to  resist 
marrinK. 


American  UNIVERSAL 

Better-Sight  Deek  No.  333. 


Desks  are  handsome,  rugged,  and  dur¬ 
able,  too.  They’re  built  to  give  years  of 
economical  service.  Why  not  modernize 
your  school  with  American  Universal 
Desks?  Discuss  your  plans  with  our 
Seating  Engineers.  Write  today  for  in¬ 
formation. 

Everything  in  flns-gualily  school  furniture 

American  Universal  Desks;  Envoy 
Chairs,  Desks,  and  Tablet-Arm  Chairs; 
Universal  Tables;  Steel  Folding  Chairs; 
Bodiform  Auditorium  Chairs. 


It  took  exhaustive  scientific  research 
and  experimentation  .  .  .  and  rigorous 
testing  by  actual  use  in  schools  ...  to 
perfect  the  important  exclusive  features 
which  make  American  Universal  Desks 
invaluable  aids  in  teaching  youngsters 
good  posture  habits,  and  in  promoting 
sight  conservation. 

These  essential  posture-comfort  fea¬ 
tures — found  in  no  other  school  desk — 
help  keep  pupils  healthier,  more  alert, 
more  responsive.  American  Universal 


1776  Broadway  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Exclusive  Distributor 

.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 

Market,  1  llh  to  12th  Streets  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


FOR  OUR  LATEST 
CATALOG 
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ALBERTA 

Where  Teachers  Control  Their  Profession 


iLBERTA  TEACHERS  are  a  professional 
group.  They  make  their  own  stand¬ 
ard  handle  their  own  discipline 
problems,  and  bargain  collectively  for 
their  salaries. 

Since  the  Teaching  Profession  Act 
became  law  in  1935,  prestige  of  teach¬ 
ers  has  risen  greatly,  according  to  Eric 
C  Ansley,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Alberta  (Canada)  Teachers  Associ- 
idon. 

Ihat  act  states  that: 

L  Membership  in  the  Alberta  Teachers 
Association  shall  be  automatic  and  a 
condition  of  employment, 
t  That  fees  shall  be  set  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation. 

S.  That  an  Association  committee  shall 
deal  with  all  discipline  cases. 

Suppose,  that  an  Alberta  high  school 
graduate  has  decided  to  make  teaching 
his  life  work.  First  he  applies  for 
entry  into  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Alberta,  since  all  teacher 
training  is  under  the  University.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  his  enrolling  and  the 
courses  he  will  take  are  prescribed  by 
a  Board  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification. 


This  thirteen  •  member  board  in¬ 
cludes: 

3  teachers 

3  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Education 

4  Department  of  Education  oflBcials 
1  high  school  inspector 

1  public  (elementary)  school  inspector 
1  representative  of  the  Trustees  Associ¬ 
ation  (school  board) 

AS  SOON  as  he  takes  over  a  classroom, 
his  school  board  sends  his  name, 
along  with  that  of  other  new  teachers, 
to  the  Alberta  Teachers  Association. 
He  is  automatically  a  member;  fees 
(now  $1.00  to  |2.()0  a  month,  twelve 
months  a  year,  depending  on  his  sal¬ 
ary)  are  deducted  from  his  pay  check. 
And  that  pay  check  is  the  result  of 
collective  bargaining. 

Under  the  Alberta  Labor  Act,  the 
teacher,  through  his  association,  can 
appoint  bargaining  agents  to  negotiate 
with  the  school  board.  If  the  bargain¬ 
ing  agents  hit  a  snag,  they  can  apply 
for  conciliation;  if  this  fails  they  can 
ask  for  a  board  of  arbitration. 

Almost  as  a  matter  of  routine  the 
paid  employees  of  the  Alberta  Teach¬ 


ers  Association  either  act  as  bargain¬ 
ing  agents  in  the  first  place,  or  repre¬ 
sent  the  teachers  on  the  board  of 
arbitration.  Findings  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  board  are  binding  on  boards  of 
education.  , 

Once  a  school  board  has  hired  him, 
the  efiBcient  Alberta  teacher  can  feel 
completely  secure  in  his  job.  If  he  is 
accused  of  unprofessional  conduct,  the 
discipline  committee  of  his  teachers 
association  will  decide  his  case.  Pun¬ 
ishments  include  fines,  suspensions, 
and  cancellation  of  certificate. 

Most  cases  involve  breaking  con¬ 
tract.  The  experience  of  Alberta  is 
that  the  ATA  discipline  committee  is 
not  unduly  “soft”  toward  their  fellow- 
teachers  when  weighing  charges  of 
unprofessional  conduct  or  inefficiency. 

Should  a  teacher  feel  that  he  has 
been  wrongfully  dismissed,  he  can 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  References, 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  Court  in  New  Jersey. 
Justice  at  the  lower  level  keeps  the 
number  of  appeals  low. 

After  twelve  years  of  professional 
status  the  Alberta  Teachers  Association 
has  6,090  members  and  cash  assets  of 
$100,000.  More  important,  teacher 
interest  and  unity  are  growing. 

*  Eric  C.  Ansley  is  secretary-treasurer  el 
the  Alberta  Teachers  Association,  as  well 
as  editor  of  the  A.T.A.  Magazine. 
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Special  Qualities  of 


For  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

ENJOYING  ENGLISH 

by  WoKe,  Hamilton,  Geyer.  Ort.  7-12 

ALGEBRA  IN  EASY  STEPS 

by  Stein.  First-Yoor  Algebra 

DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA 

by  Muthard,  Hastings,  Gosnell.  basal  Civics 

THIS  OUR  WORLD 

by  Sining,  Howland,  Shyrock.  Gr.  10 

For  the  Grades 

The  Brand  New 

OUR  SECOND  SPEECH  BOOK 

by  Lloyd.  Grs.  3-4 

WORKING  WITH  WORDS 

by  Garver,  Gingrich,  Wanner.  Grs.  2-8 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

Represented  by  T.  K.  Ellis 

110  Woodside  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Teachers  are  recommending  the  new  Cer¬ 
tified  student  lamps,  as  well  as  the  dozens 
of  different  Certified  lamps  now  on  sale  at 
Public  Service  sales  offices  and  at  your 
favorite  store. 

There's  a  big  reason  for  this  preference 
of  Certified  lamps — they're  lovely,  they're 
new,  they  give  more  light. 


PVBLIC^SERVICE 
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StttUe  —and  Shine  Your  Shoes 


By  Walter  Weir* 


As  an  advertising  man  I  have — 
contrary  to  the  popular  misconception 
— ^not  a  cynical  dizain  for  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  general  public,  but  a 
reverent  regard  and  respect  for  it. 
After  almost  two  decades  of  “mould¬ 
ing  public  opinion”  it  is  my  considered 
observation  that  if  individuals  enjoyed 
a  mental  capacity  equivalent  to  the 


collective  wisdom  of  the  general  public, 
divorce  courts,  psychiatrists  and  homi¬ 
cide  squads  would  be  much  less  occu¬ 
pied  than  they  currently  are. 

If  the  general  public  wasn’t  so  level¬ 
headed,  if  it  wasn’t  so  perspicacious, 
if  it  wasn’t  so  disposed  to  inquire  and 
weigh  and  consider — if,  in  short,  it 
wasn’t  amenable  to  logic  and  reasoned 


r¥ew  horizons  in  teaching 

Suggestlont  ire  hope  you  trill  tind  Interesting  and  helpful 


^asy-  to  - 


These  quickie  review's  may  be 
quite  welcome  at  this  time  writh 
so  many  of  you  busy  people  again 
approaching  the  annual  decision 
concerning  a  Christmas  play. 

yUf  ^  ^ ^ Chimes 
.  ffx  Rang:  One  of  the  most 
popular  Christmas 
I  y  plays.  4  characters  — 

1 1  any  number  of  lords 

jj  and  ladies...  Rustic  hut 
I'  peasant 

/  \^'  r  hoys,  9  and  12,  cannot 

/  \U,|j  go  to  great  cathedral 

7  liUI  '^here  it  is  rumored 

/  a  miracle  will  happen. 

’  -  Miracle  does  occur  in 

the  hut . . .  Easy  directions  for  scenery, 
music,  lights,  costumes,  etc. 

If  '/iv  the  Chimes  Rons:  One-act  play  by 
Eli3!al)eth  Apthorp  McFadden — adapted 
from  the  story  of  the  same  name  by 
Raymond  M.  Alden,  40p,  small  royalty. 

^  TheOld,Old  Story:  ^ 

Chosen  for  simplicity 
of  setting,  only  2  or  3 
rehearsals  necessary.  \  o5/\ 

Set  to  old,  familiar 

carols;  only  spoken 

words  are  by  Angel  W  K 

repeating  the  Christ-  t  ylL'  ] 

mas  story  in  biblical  /  Vy  I 

words.  Any  number  tajarV  j 

of  children,  any  age.  ^  '  if 

The  Old,  Old  Story,  a  pageant  by  Helen 
P.  Curtis... 40c. 

Afimi  Lights  the  Candle: 
Christmas  in  modern  home,  with  deep 
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Four  simple,  extremeig  popular 

f'hrlstmas  plugs  /T 

\\ 

quickie  review's  may  be  meanin^^  between  i, 

-elcome  at  this  Ume  wi*  “Se gir““to  13  J - y*; 

y  of  you  busy  people  ^am  _aboy,  13.  ^ 

ching  the  ^nual  decision  Lights  the  Candle,  prize-winning 

nmg  a  Christmas  plsy.  one-act  play  by  Edith  I.  Coulter... 400. 

ycy  Why  the  Chimes  The  Jf'anelering 

Ronif ;  One  of  the  most  C/iiW;  6  characters.  A 


hoy*  7,  and  a  girl,  6, 
re-enact  Nativity  Scene 
S'  *  ww  forchild,4,  found  in  the 
f  * "/  wtSi  IrV  Also  a  mother, 

/  I  '  father  and  policeman. 

iTTn  Act  closes  as  light 

l/\  lu  ll]  illumines  child’s  head 
U  with  children’s  mother 

bending  over  him. 

The  Wandering  Child,  prize-winninfc 
one-act  play  by  Mary  R.  Davidson ...  400. 

These  4  plays,  published  by  Sam¬ 
uel  French,  one  of  nation’s  oldest, 
most  successful  play  publishers, 
were  selected  by  them  as  espe¬ 
cially  fitted  for  class  and  assembly 
programs.  If  further  interested, 
just  wrrite  to  them  at  25  West  45th 
St.,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

We  hope  the  foregoing  is  helpful  to  you 
Just  as  millions  of  people  find  cheu  ing 
Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  helpful  to  them. 

Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  is  your 
standard  of  quality  for  complete 
chewing  iiiliiliii linn  wA 


persuasion — advertising,  or  s'  I 

ment,  would  have  no  plai  I 

economy.  I 

And  these  are  the  people  ;  ,  I 

you  must  present  your  case —  '  I 

can  be  sure  they  will  accept  it  ■  I 
it  as  they  accept  or  reject  an*  I 

to  their  judgment:  on  merit.  1 
be  no  more  tolerant  of  a  blatani  I 

considered  presentation  of  your  I 

than  they  are  of  a  blatant  *  r  lU- 1  (fj 
considered  advertising  appeal.  I 

So  I  am  proposing  that  you  tab  I 
your  case  to  the  American  people.  - 1 1  j; 
with  a  chip  on  your  shoulder  and  notl  „ 
with  your  hat  in  your  hand,  but  with  1 1 
smile  on  your  face  and  polish  on  yo  I  *’ 
shoes,  the  way  any  good  salesn^.  I  ,, 
would.  I  ^ 

Whenever  w’e  go  about  developini  I  „ 
an  advertising  campaign  in  my  busi- 1  t 
ness,  we  try  to  determine,  first,  what  I  ^ 
the  product  in  question  has  that  the  I  | 
general  public  wants.  If  the  product  I  | 
has  nothing  that  the  general  public  I 
wants,  we  advise  the  manufacturer  to  I  ! 
{•ut  something  into  it  quick,  or  he’s  I 
wasting  his  time.  I 

What  have  you  that  the  general  I 
public  can  be  made  to  want?  I 
You  have,  for  one  thing,  the  care  ol  I 
the  future  generation — not  simply  as  I 
day  nurses,  but  as  custodians  of  their  I 
niinds,  their  health  and  their  morals.  I 
Like  it  or  not,  the  world  at  the  I 
present  moment  is  faced — as  it  will  be  I 
faced  for  many  years  to  come — with  a  I 
choice  between  two  ways  of  life,  each  I 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  chasm  I 
that  I  fear  is  unbridgable.  Each  way  I 
of  life  has  millions  of  adherents.  Each  I 
has  its  supporters.  Each,  in  fact,  has  I 
its  attractions.  I  do  sincerely  believe  I 
that  to  the  inquiring  mind,  to  the  mind  I 
trained  to  weigh  and  question  and  I 
pierce  through  to  truth,  the  democratic  I 
way  is  ultimately  preferable  to  every 
other  way. 

But  unless  that  mind  is  trained  to  | 
weigh  and  question  and  attempt  to 
pierce  through  to  truth,  it  can  easily 
be  led  to  support  the  totalitarian  con¬ 
cept — as  many  minds  have  been  led. 
If  anything,  this  is  the  crisis  of  our 
age,  and  it  is  you-  -the  custodians  of 
the  minds  of  the  young — who  will  be 
largely  responsible  for  the  choice 
made. 

Have  you  tried  to  sell  this  import¬ 
ance  of  teaching  to  the  community  in 
which  you  live?  To  the  parents,  the 
business  men,  the  churchgoers,  the 
Kiwanis  and  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs? 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken 
about  the  problem  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
current  problem  of  every  neighbor- 

*  Mr.  Weir,  New  York  advertising  man 
and  head  of  Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  recently 
spoke  before  the  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College  Alnmni. 
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He  land.  The  war  has  been 
^  large  part,  for  it.  But 
Jelinquency  has  been  on  the 
ci  long  before  the  war.  Why? 
'•es?  The  radio?  The  break- 
,f  religion?  The  triumph  of 
'.•'over  spiritual  concepts? 
ink  all  these  may  have  con- 
,•6  in  their  own  way — but  I  am 
.  that  you  in  your  way,  can  con- 
tribu'ii  mightily  to  the  solution  of  the 
jiroolem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Have  you  tried  to  sell  this  import- 
C  '  of  teaching  to  the  community  in 
which  you  live? 


PTA  Plans  Year 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of 
Cunningham  School  in  Vineland 
traditionally  issues  an  attractive  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  entire  year.  The  1947-48 
edition  shows  evidence  of  considerable 
advance  planning. 

It  advertises  six  program  highlights, 
including  the  reception  to  parents  and 
teachers,  school  visiting  day  during 
American  Education  week,  “Christmas 
with  the  children,”  a  health  program, 
and  Father’s  Night,  and  Music  Week 
observance. 


Push  Credit  Unions 

To  promote  understanding  of  credit 
onions  among  the  teachers,  the  Union 
County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Unions 
held  a  dinner-meeting  for  heads  of 
local  associations  in  the  county  on 
November  8.  Speakers  from  the  New 
Jersey  Credit  Union  League,  the  NJEA, 
and  the  NEA  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  credit  union  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  need  of  indoctrinating 
new  teachers  in  its  each  year. 


Because  of  the  admitted  influence  Also  scheduled  are  four  “paren 
*'it  teachers  have  over  children,  the  education  and  community  discussion’ 
ijibhing  fraternity  has  experienced  evenings, 
widespread  restrictions  imposed  on  no 
oiher  profession — not  even  the  minis¬ 
try.  Female  teachers  are  not  supposed 
to  marry.  Courtship  for  them  is 
frowned  upon.  They  are  not  even 
permitted  to  smoke  in  many  localities. 

As  fur  lifting  an  occasional  highball- 
heaven  forbid! 

Have  you  tried  educating  the 
parents  in  this  respect?  Have  you 
tried  selling  them  the  idea  that  teach¬ 
ers  are  people,  too?  Have  you  tried 
making  yourself  interesting  —  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  human  being,  to  them? 

Have  you  tried  to  appear  interested 
in  their  proglems,  able  as  you  are  to 
discuss  those  problems  with  them  in¬ 
telligently  and  to  help  them  arrive  at 
intelligent  solutions? 

1  think  it’s  unfortunate  that  only  the 
politicians  learn  the  efiicacy  of  kissing 
other  people’s  babies — I  think  it’s  a 
shame  that  those  who  can  really  mean 
i*  do  not  do  so.  I  think  it’s  pathetic 
that  ward  heelers  and  gangsters  and 
racketeers  are  the  ones  who  go  around 
giving  Thanksgiving  turkeys  to  the 
poor.  I  think  it’s  downright  criminal 
that  the  rabble-rousers  and  the  would- 
be  revolutionists  are  the  only  ones 
who  profess  concern  for  the  working 
man. 

And  of  course  1  think  it’s  your  own 
fault — you  teachers’  fault — that  the 
people  in  your  communities  will  turn 
for  advice  to  the  astrologers  and  the 
numerologists,  and  to  the  tea-reading 
experts  and  the  handwriting  experts 
for  a  key  to  the  complex  character  of 
their  personality  and  environment, 
rather  than  to  you,  who  are  so  much 
better  Equipped  to  help  them. 

1  think  it’s  up  to  you  to  make  your¬ 
selves  available  and  approachable. 

And  1  think  that  if  you  do,  if  you 
contribute  to  the  sane  and  sensible 
solution  of  the  community’s  problems, 
you  will  have  no  trouble  in  having 
the  community  contribute  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  your  own — whether  it’s 
financial,  social,  or  both.  As  A1  Smith 
once  said,  “The  people  don’t  shoot 
^nta  Claus.” 


full  week  to  her  seashore  vacation. 
And  became  a  real  TWA  booster. 


MISS  CODY  was  really  stumped. 

Truth  was,  she’d  always  in¬ 
tended  to  fly.  Never  quite  got  around 
to  it. 

And  her  surprise  turned  to  embar¬ 
rassment  when  a  subsequent  show  of 
hands  indicated  that  more  than  half 
the  class  had  already  studied  geog¬ 
raphy— at  least  once  — from  the 
window  of  a  passenger  plane. 

That  was  last  June. 

Right  after  school  closed,  Miss  Cody 
enjoyed  her  first  flight.  Looked  down 
on  America  from  the  living-room 
luxury  of  a  TWA  Starliner.  Added  a 


"...  We're  now  looking  forward  to 
one  of  thoae  TWA  oaeationa  in  the 
Sunny  Southwest  —  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  ..." 


All  because  Miss  Cody  learned  two 
new  things  about  flying :  (1)  besides 
being  a  tremendous  timesaver,  flying 
is  often  less  expensive  than  first-class 
surface  transportation;  and  (2)  on 
TWA,  you  travel  first-class  every  mile 
of  the  way,  although  delicious  hot 
meals  are  absolutely  free  and  tipping 
taboo. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know  D 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW, 
CREDIT  UNIONS,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


SCHOOL  LAW 


Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 

NJEA  Attorney 


1  was  on  leave  of  absence  last  year 
when  the  other  teachers  received  a 
increment.  What  are  my  legal 
tights  to  a  similar  increment. 


You  do  not  have  any  legal  right  to 
that,  or  to  any  other  increment  until 
the  Board  of  Education  has  voted  it 
to  you.  You  appear  to  have  a  moral 
right  to  a  substantial  increase,  which 
your  superintendent  and  board  would 
probably  recognize  if  the  case  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  them. 


It  should  be  clear  that  a  teacher’s 
salary  is  still  legally  an  individual 
matter  between  the  teacher  and  the 
board,  and  that  a  teacher  gets  an 
increment  only  when  the  Board  specif¬ 
ically  votes  it,  either  individually  or 
some  blanket  resolution  which 
clearly  includes  that  teacher. 


1  was  a  substitute  teacher  for  one 
year  before  receiving  a  regular  appoint- 
aaent.  Does  that  time  count  toward 
tenure? 


A  board  of  education  may  appoint 
substitutes,  and  when  they  do  so  in 
good  faith,  the  time  served  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  does  not  count  toward  tenure. 
However  a  board  of  education  may  not 
appoint  a  substitute  as  a  subterfuge. 

Normally  there  will  be  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  was  necessary  for  you  to 
be  appointed  a  substitute  teacher,  or 
that  such  an  appointment  was  for  the 
good  of  the  school  system.  In  any 
legal  case  the  courts  would  have  to 
decide  whether  the  board  acted  in  good 
faith,  or  was  making  the  appointment 
as  a  device  to  save  money  or  for  any 
other  reason. 


CREDIT  UNIONS 


By  G.  G.  Gudmunson 


Are  teacher  credit  unions  something 
new  in  this  state? 


No.  The  first  one  was  organized  in 
1935  and  there  are  now  twenty-six  in 
New  Jersey. 


Is  every  New  Jersey  teacher  eligible 
to  join  a  credit  union? 


Over  90%  of  the  teachers  in  the  state 
teach  in  areas  where  teacher  credit 
imions  have  been  organized. 

Where  can  I  find  out  whether  I  am 
eligible  to  join? 

Look  at  the  list  of  credit  unions 
printed  every  month  in  the  REVIEW, 
then  write  to  the  one  nearest  you. 


Why  a  credit  onion  for  teachers? 

To  provide  a  convenient  place  to 
save  small  as  well  as  large  sums  of 
money.  Also  to  enable  teachers  to  have 
a  source  of  credit  at  low  interest  rates. 


If  I  save  in  the  credit  union,  do  I  get 
interest  on  my  savings? 

Yes.  Usually  a  higher  rate  than  can 
be  obtained  in  other  savings  institu¬ 
tions. 


Do  I  have  to  have  a  large  savings 
account  in  order  to  borrow? 


No.  Anyone  who  has  the  minimum 
first  deposit  of  25  cents  paid  in  may 
borrow  as  much  as  he  needs,  or  as 
much  as  the  credit  committee  thinks 
he  can  use  to  advantage. 


I  teach  a  full  schedule,  and  am  Year¬ 
book  Adviser.  What  is  my  liability  if 
•omething  happens  to  a  pupil  in  one 
of  my  classes  while  I  am  out  of  the 
room  on  necessary  Yearbook  work? 

Your  principal  and  the  board  of 
education  should  be  fully  aware  of 
your  responsibilities  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  leaving  your  pupils  alone  at 
times.  A  letter  to  your  principal  and 
the  board  would  take  care  of  this. 
Naturally  a  teacher  cannot  be  held 
reeponsible  for  the  pupils  if  an 
emergency  forces  him  out  of  the  class¬ 
room.  It  would  be  well  however,  to 
notify  the  principal  should  this  situ¬ 
ation  arise. 


If  I  put  my  savings  in  the  credit  union 
and  you  lend  them  to  other  teachers, 
how  do  I  know  that  the  money  will  be 
repaid? 

Teacher  credit  unions  have  practic¬ 
ally  no  losses.  The  teaching  profession 
has  an  enviable  record  of  honesty.  The 
credit  union  law  provides  for  reserves 
to  be  set  up  to  absorb  any  losses. 
These  retires  take  care  of  losses  that 
may  be  sustained  by  the  credit  union, 
leaving  the  savings  intact. 


PENSIONS 


By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 

Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 


Does  the  Pension  Fund  issue  ul 
annual  report? 

The  annual  report  is  presented  by  j 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  i 
convention  held  on  the  third  Saturday 
of  October  each  year.  Sufficient 
quantities  are  printed  to  supply  end 
board  of  education  and  each  school 
building  in  the  State.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  to  callers  at  our  informatiM 
booth  at  the  NJEA  Convention,  and 
to  any  member  or  interested  person  oi 
request. 


What  Is  in  the  annual  repori,i 
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Can  I  borrow  enough  from  the  credit 
union  to  buy  a  car? 

Most  of  the  teacher  credit  unions 
have  a  definite  plan  for  financing  auto¬ 
mobiles.  The  cost  is  usually  from  25% 
to  100%  less  than  other  financing  agen¬ 
cies  charge  for  that  service.  Also  credit 
unions  give  longer  terms  of  repayment, 
thereby  making  it  easier  for  teachers 
to  pay  for  the  car. 
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The  current  shows  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Fund  as  of  June  30, 
1947 ;  it  presents  the  comments  of  tht 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
the  year’s  administration  of  the  Fund; 
it  lists  the  securities  owned  by  tht| 
Fund;  and  its  gives  the  report  of  the 
Fund’s  actuary. 

The  Financial  Statement  shows 
die  receipts  and  the  disbursements  for 
the  year,  the  assets  of  the  fund  and 
how  they  are  distributed  among  the 
various  funds,  and  a  detailed  analysis 
of  these  separate  funds. 

The  Chairman  usually  outlines 
the  year’s  developments  in  connection 
with  the  fund,  the  effect  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  pension  fund  law,  signifi¬ 
cant  new  rulings  by  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  etc.  This,  for  most  readers,  is 
the  heart  of  the  annual  report. 

The  List  of  Securities  enables 
any  member  of  the  Fund  to  see  just 
how  the  Fund’s  money  is  invested,  and 
to  check  on  whether  the  laws  govern¬ 
ing  investments  by  such  funds  are 
being  observed. 

The  Actuary’s  Report  covers  not 
only  the  present  condition  of  the  Fund, 
but  takes  into  account  its  future  lia¬ 
bilities  and  assets,  matching  these 
against  each  other,  and  comparing  the 
actual  experience  of  the  Fund  in 
deaths  and  withdrawals,  with  the  as¬ 
sumed  tables  on  which  the  Fund 
operates,  and  on  which  the  Actuary  is 
retained  to  give  expert  advice.  Especi¬ 
ally  interesting  in  this  report  are  the 
tables  showing  the  membership  of  the 
Fund,  and  the  lireakdown  of  Fund 
beneficiaries. 
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New  Books  Received 


Manual  of  Boys’  Club  Operation.  Boys’ 
Club  of  America.  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company,  Inc.  $4.00. 

BMentials  of  StrenKth  of  Materiala 
Torquato  J.  Pisani.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  Inc. 

How  to  Read  for  Self-Improvement. 
Frank  K.  Levin.  American  Technical 
Society.  $2.75. 

Stody  Guide  for  How  to  Read  for  Self- 
Improvement.  T.  W.  Tanaka.  Ameri¬ 
can  Technical  Society.  $1.25. 
Economics  in  Everyday  Life.  Goodman- 
Moore.  Ginn  and  Company.  $2.40. 
Adventures  with  Plastics.  Newkirk- 
Hewitt-Zutter.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $3.50. 

Contemporary  Problems  Here  and 
Abroad.  West-Meredith-Wesley.  D. 
C.  Heath  and  Company. 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Test.  Pri¬ 
mary  I  Battery.  Primary  II  Battery. 
Elementary  Battery.  Intermediate 
Battery — Complete.  Advanced  Battery 
—Complete.  World  Book  Company. 
Electricity  —  Principles,  Practice,  Ex¬ 
periments.  Charles  S.  Siskind.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company.  $2.60. 

A  Man’s  Reach.  Some  Choices  Facing 
Youth  Today.  Edited  by  Thomas  H. 
Johnson.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  $2.75. 
ne  Modern  Princeton.  Osgood-Gauss- 
Taylor-Root- Egbert  -  Hope  -  Belknap. 
Princeton  University  Press.  $2.50. 
fou  and  Your  Future.  Unit  No.  1,  Oc¬ 
cupations  Course. 

Exploring  Occupations.  Unit  No.  2,  Oc¬ 
cupations  Course. 


Success  in  the  World  of  Work.  Unit 
No.  3,  Occupations  Course.  Crom¬ 
well  and  Parmenter.  Guidance  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Ltd.  Distributed 
by  The  Psycholo^cal  Corp.  45f. 

Teacher’s  Manual.  Suggestions  to  the 
teacher  of  Occupations.  Cromwell- 
Parmenter.  Guidance  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  Distributed  by  The  Psycho¬ 
logical  Corp.  lOf. 

A  Workbook  for  Living  Arithmetic. 
Buswell-Brownell-John.  Grade  Three. 
Grade  Four.  Grade  Eight.  Ginn  and 
Company.  40f  and  44f. 

Best-Liked  Literature.  Broening-Mc- 
Gregor-Koos-Kefauver.  Junior  High 
School.  Ginn  and  Company.  $2.^. 

American  Authors  Today.  Burnett- 
Slatkin.  Ginn  and  Company.  $2.60. 

Language  Skilla  Chapman  &  Cauley. 
Grade  Ten.  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company.  $1.72. 

The  World’s  History.  Lane-Goldman- 
Hunt.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 
$3.20. 

Jane  Eyre.  Charlotte  Bronte.  Adapted 
by  Lou  P.  Bunce.  College  Entrance 
Book  Co.  Colonial  Book  Co.  $1.15. 

Workbooks  in  Arithmetic,  Grades  Three 
Through  Six.  Clark  -  Clark  -  Dewey. 
World  Book  Company. 

God  in  History.  Sherwood  Eddy.  As¬ 
sociation  Press.  $2.75. 

’The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers.  Handbook 
on  U.  S.  Constitution.  A.  J.  Cloud. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  $1.68. 

A  Tale  of  ’Two  Cities.  Charles  Dickens. 
College  Entrance  Book  Company. 
List  price  $1.53.  School  price  $1.15. 

Hazard  Detector.  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil,  School  and  College  Division. 


Great  Engines  and  Great  Planes,  westoy 
W.  Stout.  Chrysler  Corporation. 

Organization  and  Administration  of 
Guidance  Services.  Erickson-Smith. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  $3.00. 

Swords  of  Peace.  Preston  Slosson  and 
Grayson  Kirk.  Foreign  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation.  35f. 

Farm  and  Home  Arithmetic.  A.  C. 
Dunaway.  Allen,  James  and  Co.  $1.50. 

Sportsnuuilike  Driving.  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association. 

Health  and  Fitness.  Florence  L.  Mere¬ 
dith.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
High  School  grades.  $2.20. 

Makers  of  the  Americas.  Lansing, 
Chase,  Nevins.  Grades  5  and  6.  D. 
C.  Heath  and  Company.  $2.00. 

Precision  Shop  Mathematics.  William 
Herbert  Edwards.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  $2.48. 

Consumer  Education  in  Your  School. 
A  Handbook  for  Teachers  and  Admin¬ 
istrators.  Consumer  Education  Study, 
Natl.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Prin¬ 
cipals,  NEA.  60f. 

School  Health  and  Health  Education. 
C.  E.  Turner.  C.  V.  Mosby  Company. 

Primer  Seat  Work.  Gochnauer-Beery. 
Webster  Publishing  Company.  32f. 

Studying  Children.  Diagnostic  and 
Remediai  Procedures  in  Teaching. 
Theodore  L.  Torgerson.  The  Dryden 
Press.  $2.75. 

An  Introduction  to  Drafting.  Stanley 
J.  Pawelek.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.48. 

Conquest.  Book  Two.  Norvell-Hovi- 
ous.  Grade  8.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  $2.00. 

Conquest.  Book  Three.  Norvell-Hovi- 
ous.  Grade  9.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $2.00. 


Present-day  conditions  moke  it  especially  important  that  every  possible 
care  be  exercised  to  preserve  the  books  now  in  use. 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

ore  mode  of  specially  prepared  material— waterproof  and  weatherproof 
and  will  prolong  the  life  of  the  books  from  one  to  three  years. 

OLD  BOOKS  NEED  TO  BE  STRENGTHENED 
NEW  BOOKS  SHOULD  BE  PROTECTED 

WHY  NOT  PUT  THE  WEAR  ON  A  HOLDEN  BOOK  COVER 
INSTEAD  OF  THE  BOOK? 


Samples  Free 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COYER  COMPANY 


MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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COUBELATEO  TItMSTRIP 


An  Ideal Teachino  Combination 


■•■’T'TgaME 
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r  f  I  ti 


Ma^*l  AAA 

Tri-Pwrpost  Proiccter 


The  new  S.V.E.  Correlated  lextliook-filmstrip  program  is  an  ideal 
combination  of  teaching  tools,  a  co-ordination  of  the  printed  page 
and  the  projected  picture. 

These  filmstrips  are  correlated  with  specific  textbook  series,  the 
merits  of  each  medium  Ijeing  utilized  to  the  maximum. 

The  textlxjok  and  the  correlated  filmstrip  are  co-basic.  Each  has 
its  own  unique  functions. 

S.V.E.  and  the  publisher  are  specialists.  Each  does  the  job  it 
knows  l)est,  the  publisher  handling  the  editorial  work,  S.V.E.  the 
technical  production. 

Through  the  combination  of  the  printed  page  and  projected 
pictures,  the  student  assimilates  and  retains  a  substantially  greater 
amount  of  the  textlx)ok  information. 

Correlated  filmstrips  are  ideally  suited  for  use  in  the  individual 
classrooms,  where  visual  education  belongs. 

Several  series  of  the  new  correlated  filmstrips  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  are  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Others  are  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Correlated  filmstrips  for  use  with  the  textbooks  you  are 
now  using  may  already  be  completed.  Be  sure  to  write  for  list  of 
filmstrips  and  the  books  with  which  they  have  been  correlated. 
Write  today.  ^  ^ 

Address  Dept.  ST 


SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC. 

A  Business  Corporation 

100  EAST  OHIO  STREET  CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 
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Museum  Exhibit  on 
World  Knowledge 
Ready  for  Travel 

Schools  and  other  interest¬ 
ed  institutions  throughout  the 
state  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  State  Museum 
Exhibit  on  “New  Jersey  Chil¬ 
dren  Grow  in  World  Under-  ; 
standing.”  Two  versions  of 
it  are  now  available. 

The  original  closed  at  the 
State  Museum  on  October 
15,  after  a  month’s  extension 
to  meet  popular  interest.  It 
opened  July  15.  A  smaller 
version — minus  some  of  the 
three-dimensional  features — 
was  on  view  at  the  State 
Fair. 

The  exhibit  was  planned 
last  year  by  a  committee  i 
under  Assistant  Commission¬ 
er  Thomas  J.  Durell.  It  was 
designed  to  show  what  the 
schools  are  doing  toward 
world  understanding  and  to 
prepare  children  for  citizen¬ 
ship  in  a  cooperative,  peace¬ 
ful  world. 

Through  photographs,  ma¬ 
terials,  scrapbooks,  etc.,  it 
showed  how  world  under¬ 
standing  actually  begins  in 
the  home  and  school;  it  pre¬ 
sented  the  school  activities 
which  promote  such  under¬ 
standing,  and  illustrated  the 
variety  ot  helps  and  materials 
available  to  schools  engaged 
in  such  work. 

Now  at  the  State  Museum 
is  an  exhibit  on  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Constitution,  showing  both 
the  proposed  new  one,  and 
the  earlier  versions  under 
which  the  State  has  operated 
from  time  to  time. 

PTA's  Give  $25,000 
Toward  Leadership 

A  three-year  program  in 
parent-teacher  leadership  has 
been  launched  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  through  a 
grant  of  $25,000  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  It  is  hoped, 
through  regular  courses  and 
workshops,  to  make  North¬ 
western  a  national  center  in 
the  field  of  home-school  rela¬ 
tionships. 

Safe-Driving  Work 
Offered  in  Camden 

A  number  of  teachers  from 
Camden  County  high  schools 
attended  a  course  in  safe¬ 
driving  instruction  at  Hatch 
Junior  High  School.  The 
course  was  sponsored  by  the 
AAA  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Safety  Council.  Active 
in  arranging  the  course  was 
Paul  Shaffer,  director  of 
»fety  and  health  education 
in  the  Camden  schools. 


WILLIAM  R.  PFEIFFER. 
Newark’s  new  Supervisor  of  Radio 


Ralph  C.  McConnell  of  At¬ 
lantic  City  is  again  state  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  NEA 
Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals. 


Edward  A.  Tedesco  is  the 
new  principal  of  Wildwood 
High  School,  under  the  new 
superintendent,  J.  Harold 
Conner.  Among  the  new 
teachers  are  Mrs.  Frances 
Russell,  Francis  Nye,  and 
Dorothy  James. 


Warren  A.  Roe  has  been 
made  principal  of  McKinley 
Junior  High  in  Newark. 
Kenneth  Lutz  is  now  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Camden  Street 
School.  William  R.  Pfeiffer, 
formerly  head  of  the  voice 
department  of  Westminister 
Choir  College,  is  the  new 
Supervisor  of  Radio  in  New¬ 
ark.  John  H.  O’Meara,  di¬ 
rector  of  audio-visual  aids  in 
Ridgewood,  is  the  station- 
manager  for  Newark’s  new 
radio  station. 


Foster  B.  Grossnickle  of 
Jersey  City  STC  was  one  of 
the  advisers  on  the  new  arith¬ 
metic  curriculum  of  the 
Philadelphia  public  schools.  It 
places  great  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  concrete  illustration  in 
the  teaching  of  numbers. 


Edna  Baker  To  Serve 
On  NEA  World  Group 

Edna  M.  Baker,  of  Wood¬ 
bury,  and  member  of  the 
NJEA  Executive  Committee, 
has  just  been  appointed  for 
a  second  year  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Miss  Baker  won  consider¬ 
able  recognition  by  her  un¬ 
usual  service  at  the  World 
Organization  of  the  Teaching 
Profession  organized  at  Endi- 
cott.  New  York,  a  year  ago. 


All-State  Chorus,  Orchestra  Plan 
Repeat  Concert  In  Newark  Nov.  16 

I  he  annual  “repeat  program”  by  the  All-State 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  will  be  given  at  the  Mosque 
Theater  in  Newark  at  3  P.  M.  on  November  16. 
It  will  include  several  numbers  not  presented  at 
Atlantic  City  because  of  the  other  features  on  the 
'  F'estival  Performance  there. 

^ —  !  The  program  will  include 
Disabled  May  Get  the  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving, 
Tmw  UaIm  I  the  orchestra  and 

income  Tax  Help  1  chorus;  Von  Weber’s  Euyran- 
Teachers  retired  for  dis-  the  Overture  and  the  allegro 
ability  may  not  have  to  pay  from  Beethoven’s  Eroica,  by 
income  tax  on  their  pensions,  the  orchestra;  and  four  num- 
A  case  on  this  point  is  now  bers  by  the  chorus.  The  sec- 
on  appeal  in  the  higher  U.  S.  ond  half  of  the  program  will 
Courts.  include  four  more  songs  by 

The  case,  Frye  vs.  U.  S.,  |  the  chorus,  orchestra  num- 
involves  a  disabled  Washing-  ,  bers  by  Williams  and  Cop- 
ton,  D.  C.,  policeman,  receiv-  land,  and  will  conclude  with 
ing  payments  from  a  Police-  the  Hansel  and  Gretel  Prayer 
men’s  and  Firemen’s  Relief  by  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Fund.  The  U.  S.  District  j  Especially  active  in  making 
Court  has  already  held  that  the  concert  possible  are  Earle 
payments  to  those  retired  for  VV.  Barnes,  West  Orange; 
disability  are  in  the  nature  Dorothy  Davids,  Bridgeton; 
of  amounts  received  un-  Emily  Gunn  Wilden,  Newark; 
der  Workmen’s  Compensation  Reid  Knechtel,  Glen  Ridge; 
Acts  as  compensation  for  per-  and  Walter  C.  T.  Ehret  of 
I  sonal  injuries.  As  such  they  Bogota, 
are  income  tax  exempt  to  Tickets  for  the  Newark 
the  recipient  under  IRC  22  concert  are  available  through 
I  ^5).  students  performing  in  the 

1  NJEA  will  watch  this  case  ;  orchestra  or  chorus,  or  di- 
I  for  its  possible  benefit  to  all  |  rectly  through  Janet  M.  Grim- 
!  teachers  on  disability  retire-  ler  of  Westfield  High  School, 
;  ttient.  :  Concert  Chairman. 


I  W.  Edward  Young  and  Beatrice  Evans  of  Pater- 
John  L.  DeBeer  of  South  Or-  son  Eastside  writes  “There’s 
ange-Maplewood  describe  a  No  Piace  Like  Homeroom” 
School  Safety  Survey  in  the  in  the  May  School  Activities. 

I  September  School  Executive.  _ 

-  Clair  S,  Wightman,  Pater- 

O.  Richard  Nagy  and  Leslie  son  STC  President,  writes 
W.  Moore  both  have  articles  “New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles” 
in  the  September  School  in  the  July  Peabody  Journal 
Activities.  Mr.  Nagy  describes  of  Education. 

“Student  Assistance  in  Audio-  '  _ 

Visual  Aids,”  while  Mr.  Moore  Dr,  J.  B.  Lynch  of  Franklin 
tells  of  "Student  Council  Township  writes  on  “Leader- 
Election”  in  the  Junior  High  ship  and  the  Development  of 
School.  Democratic  Administration” 

-  I  in  the  June  American  School 

Thomas  E.  Robinson,  Mer-  Board  Journal. 

I  cer  County  Superintendent,  _ 

is  the  author  of  “Case  Studies  Dr.  George  W.  Haupt,  Pro¬ 
in  Ethical  Values”  in  the  fesror  of  Science  at  the’  New 
yearbook  of  the  National  Ele-  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col- 
mentary  Principals.  The  year-  lege  at  Gla.ssboro,  collabor- 
book  is  concerned  with  ated  on  the  Report  of  The 
“Spiritual  Values  in  the  Ele-  Committee  On  Fire  Preven- 
mentary  School.”  tion  Education  of  President 

-  Truman’s  Conference  On 

Edith  F.  Miller  of  Glen  Fire  Pre\ention.  The  Report 
Ridge  and  Beatrice  M.  Smith  has  been  published  by  the 
of  Bloomfield  write  in  the  United  States  Government 
October  Instructor.  Miss  Printing  Office.  During  the 
Smith  outlines  a  Columbus  Conference  Dr.  Haupt  served 
Day  Program;  Mi.ss  Miller  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
say.s,  “Let’s  Take  a  Field  Ice  On  Fire  Prevention  Edu- 
Trip.”  i  cation. 
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Rotary  Quostlons 
Morris  Schoolmen 
On  Tenure,  Salary 

Relationship  of  tenure  and 
salaries  to  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  the  public  schools 
was  discussed  before  the  Den- 
ville  Rotary  Club  on  Septem¬ 
ber  11  by  three  Morris  County 
educators:  Lindly  C.  Baxter, 
principal  of  the  Mine  Hill 
School;  Clarence  Boyer,  su¬ 
pervising  principal  of  the 
Boonton  Schools,  and  Donald 
P.  Smith,  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Parsippany-Troy  Hills 
Township  Schools. 

The  round  table  style  pro¬ 
gram  was  arranged  by  James 
S.  Whiton,  editor  of  the  Den- 
ville  Herald  and  Rockaway 
Record,  who  was  also  vice  j 
president  of  the  Rotary  Club,  j 
It  was  conducted  by  Rotarian  ' 
Raymond  C.  Matthews,  a 
prominent  Denville  attorney,  j 

Sparking  the  discussion  was  ! 
a  hypothetical  question: 
“What  would  happen  if  ten¬ 
ure  were  to  be  abolished  and  I 
salaries  doubled?”  | 

All  three  educators  agreed  i 
that  while  a  small  percentage  ; 
of  teachers  may  be  holding  ' 
their  jobs  merely  because  of  ' 
the  protection  given  by  ten-  ' 
ure,  the  surest  way  of  get-  ! 
ting  first  class  teachers  is  to 
pay  salaries  that  will  attract  , 
first  class  teacher  timber  from  I 
the  high  school  graduating  1 
classes. 

The  program  was  excep-  i 
tlonally  well  received  by  the  j 
Rotary  Club,  whose  member-  i 
ship  is  composed  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  group  of  local  : 
business  and  professional  i 
men.  i 


Home  Ec.  Heads 
Form  New  Group 

A  new  organization  of  edu¬ 
cators  has  been  formed 
known  as  City  Supervisors 
of  Home  Economics.  The 
purpose  of  this  organization 
is  to  study  ways  and  means 
of  expanding  the  growth  and 
development  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

At  a  meeting  in  New 
Brunswick  last  May,  the 
group  elected  the  following 
officers: 

President,  Ruby  Jane  Ab¬ 
bott,  Ridgewood: 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Edna 
Benson,  West  Orange; 

Executive  Committee, 
Grace  Hadley,  N  ew 
Brunswick  and  Dr.  Anna 
Dooley,  Newark. 

The  first  meeting  of  the 
group  will  be  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  at  Atlantic  City,  Novem¬ 
ber  7.  John  A.  McCarthy, 
assistant  commissioner  o  f 
Education,  will  talk  on  “The 
New  State  Plan”  and  Miss 
Benson  will  give  a  report  of 
the  Policies  Committee, 


Rockaway  Weighs 
Public  Relations 

A  public  relations  confer¬ 
ence  unique  in  the  history  of 
Rockaway  High  School  was 
held  in  the  school  library 
September  15  with  faculty 
and  student  news  writers  con¬ 
ferring  with  representatives 
of  four  newspapers. 

The  conference  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mrs.  Hazel  Howell, 
principal  of  Rockaway  High 
School,  with  the  approval  of 
Supervising  Principal  Charles 
L.  Curtis,  and  was  attended 
by  Mrs.  Ann  Whittington, 
Miss  Frances  Freeman  and 
Mrs.  Gladys  Brangwin,  fac¬ 
ulty  publicity  representatives; 
Mrs.  Lillian  Cohen,  principal 
of  the  Washington  School, 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Van  Sick¬ 
les,  head  of  the  high  school 
English  department,  who  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the 
program  in  directing  the  work 
of  student  writers. 

Newspaper  representatives 
were  Bertram  Davis,  editor 
of  the  Dover  Advance;  James 
S.  Whiton,  editor  of  the 
Rockaway  Record  and  Den-  j 
ville  Herald;  Gus  Stober  of  , 
the  Newark  Evening  News, 
and  Hossie  Kinney  of  the  I 
Lakeland  News.  j 

Three  student  writers  also 
attended:  Richard  Moore, 
Peggy  Ann  May  and  Joan  1 
Stokes.  i 

Discussion,  led  by  Mrs. 
Howell,  ranged  over  such 
matters  as  preparation  of 
copy,  meeting  deadlines,  re¬ 
lease  dates,  good  news  style 
and  organization  of  school 
publicity  so  it  will  be  most 
effective  and  most  useful  to 
the  newspapers. 

All  present  agreed  that  if 
the  program  is  followed  i 
through,  Rockaway  Public  ' 
Schools  will  have  more  and 
better  publicity  from  now  on 
.  than  it  has  ever  enjoyed  in 
i  the  past.  1 


I  Bloomfield  Issues 
I  "Look  At  Schools" 

“A  Look  at  Our  Schools” 
is  the  title  of  an  excellent 
pictorial  report  for  1946-47 
issued  by  the  Bloomfield 
Board  of  Education.  Numer¬ 
ous  pictures  point  up  the 
work  of  the  schools  in  health, 
democratic  procedui'es,  citi¬ 
zenship,  world  understanding, 
etc. 

Two  charts  show  where  the 
school  dollar  goes  and  the 
trend  in  Bloomfield  school  en¬ 
rollment. 

A  section  entitled  “A  Look 
Ahead”  calls  attention  to  edu¬ 
cational  trends  in  such  fields 
as  work  experience,  the 
twelve- month  school,  emo¬ 
tional  development,  and 
Bloomfield's  building  needs. 

Henry  T.  Hollingsworth  is 
Bloomfield  Superintendent. 


New  Heads  of  Local  Associations 


18  FR 


Gertrude  Brush 
Hammonton  Teachers  Assn. 
Robert  L.  Harris 
Bergen  County  Elementary 
Principals  Assn. 

Robert  G.  Bickel 
Bergenfield  Teachers’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Krieger  Stutz 
Edgewater  Teachers’ 
Organization 
♦Henry  C.  Seibel 
Fair  Lawn  Teachers’  Assn. 
Adrienne  Halburian 
Fort  Lee  Classroom 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Amie  M.  Day  ’ 

Glen  Rock  Teachers’ 
Organization 
Mrs.  Hazel  B.  Ewald 
Hillsdale  Teachers’  Assn. 
"Dowena  Bloss 
Leonia  Teachers’  Club 
♦Louis  A.  March 
Lodi  Education  Assn. 

♦Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Nielsen 
Lyndhurst  Teachers’  Assn. 
Leslie  D.  Wilding 
Ramsey  Teachers’  Assn. 
Emily  E.  Schulting 
Ridgewood  Teachers’  Assn. 
♦Helen  I.  Smith 
Saddle  River  Twp.  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn. 

♦Wallace  R.  Gibble 
Teaneck  Teachers’  Assn. 
Robert  F.  Dotti 
Burlington  City  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Boudwin 
Maple  Shade  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

♦Anne  E.  Yarrington 
Moorestown  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Howard  Eisenhardt 
Camden  Co.  Vocational 
Teachers’  Assn. 

H.  Gladys  Hillman 
Collingswood  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

♦Constance  E.  Gass 
Pennsauken  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

♦Mrs.  Elsie  Phillips 
North  Wildwood  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mary  E.  Noaker 
Wildwood  Teachers’  Assn. 
Marjorie  Pease 
Glen  Ridge  Teachers’  Assn 
♦Charles  Gieske,  Jr. 

Irvington  Teachers’  Assn. 
Albert  U.  Kopf 
Livingston  Faculty  Assn. 
Harvey  J.  Waltman 
Millburn  Teachers’  Assn. 
Frances  A.  Beam 
Orange  Teachers’  Assn. 
Donald  B.  Summers 
South  Orange-Maplewood 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Walter  A.  Wermuth 
Verona  Teachers’  Assn. 
Ida  J.  Platts 
Schoolwomen’s  Club  of 
Newark 


♦Henry  B.  Cooper 
Gloucester  County  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna 
Glassboro  Teachers’ 
Organization 
Laura  Maltman 
Westville  Teachers’  Assn. 


♦Mrs.  Louise  F.  Bratt 
Kearny  Grade  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Warren  A.  Walker 
Kearny  High  School 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bonner 
Union  City  Education  Assn. 
Blanche  Elithorpe 
Teachers’  Assn,  of  French- 
town  Schools 
Mrs.  Margaret  Whitley 
Ewing  Twp.  Teachers’ 

Assn. 

Elizabeth  Willey 
Hamilton  Twp.  Teachers' 
Assn. 

Cora  E.  Pennington 

Trenton  Teachers’  Assn. 
Ursula  Downs 
Highland  Park  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Edna  Titlar 

Middlesex  Teachers’  Assn. 
Bessie  Meyers 

Milltown  Teachers’  Assn. 
Anne  D.  Cushing 
New  Brunswick  Teachers’ 
Club 

Veronica  Smith 

Perth  Amboy  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Kenneth  R.  Hemmerly 
South  River  Teachers’  Assa 
Margaret  Henry 
Spotswood  Teachers’  Assa 
James  M.  Coleman 
Asbury  Park  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Geraldine  V.  Brown 
Keyport  Teachers’  Assn. 
♦Gertrude  E.  Corbett 
Long  Branch  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

R.  A.  Hardie 
Matawan  Teachers’  Assn. 
♦Earl  L.  Freyberger 
Upper  Freehold  Twp. 
Education  Assn. 

Wilfred  H.  Kelley 
Chatham  Teachers’  Assn. 
♦Gerald  F.  Hopkins 
Boonton  Teachers’  Assn. 
Anne  M.  Palazzo 
Denville  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

♦John  J.  Connelly 
Dover  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  E.  Joyce  Dennington 
East  Hanover  Education 
Assn. 

Charles  A.  Brown,  Jr. 

Mine  Hill  Teachers’  Assn. 
Hope  Greschel 
Rockaway  Teachers’  Assn. 
DeWitt  Ricketts 
Ocean  County  Education 
Assn. 

William  L.  Apetz 
Lakewood  'Teachers’  Assn. 
♦Ruland  Anderson 
Passaic  Teachers’  Assn. 
Alice  Howard 

Pompton  Lakes  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

William  C.  Benkendorf 
Clifton  Teachers’  Assn. 
John  Archibald 

Franklin  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Harold  Morrant 

Franklin  Teachers’  Club 
Diana  Wordelmann 
Clark  Twp.  Teachers’  Assn. 
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18  FROM  NEW  JERSEY  WIN 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AWARDS 


Eighteen  New  Jersey  stu¬ 
dents  from  six  cities  won 
awards  in  the  Industrial  Arts 
competition  sponsored  by 
Scholastic  Magazine.  Repre¬ 
sented  among  the  winners 
were  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School,  Hamilton  Junior  High, 
and  Junior  #4  of  Elizabeth, 
Henry  Snyder  High  School  of 
Jersey  City,  Linden  High 
School,  Passaic  Senior  High, 
Ridgewood  High  School,  and 
Junior  #3  at  Trenton. 

Teacher  Essays 
Prizes  of  $600  are  offered 
by  Laidlaw  Brothers  for  the 
three  best  papers  on  “How 
I,  A  Teacher,  Can  Inspire  My 
Pupils  to  Enter  the  Teach¬ 
ing  Profession.”  Closing  date 
is  Jan.  1,  1948.  Rules  are 
available  from  Laidlaw  Bros., 
328  S.  Jefferson  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago  6,  Ill. 

Scholarships 

Seniors  graduating  from 
New  Jersey  high  schools  in 
1948  are  invited  to  compete 
for  the  Pepsi-Cola  Scholar¬ 
ship  and  College  Entrance 
Awards.  October  24  is  the 
closing  date.  Rules  have  been 
sent  to  all  high  schools. 

School  Grounds 
The  National  Garden  In¬ 
stitute  is  backing  a  rural 
school  grounds  beautification 
contest.  Information  is  avail¬ 
able  from  598  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Crayon  Art 

Closing  date  for  the  Amer¬ 
ica  the  Beautiful  crayon  art 
contest  is  January  31.  It  is 
open  to  elementary  pupils. 
Entry  blanks  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  available  from 
school  supply  dealers  or  from 
the  sponsors,  Milton  Bradley 
Co.,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Audio-Visual  Awards 
The  NEA  Department  of 
Secondary  Teachers  will  pre¬ 
sent  Audio-Visual  Awards  at 
the  end  of  this  year  to  schools 
and  colleges  doing  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  audio-visual  edu¬ 
cation.  Schools  competing 
for  the  awards  must  have  a 


majority  of  teachers  at  all 
grade  levels  making  Curricu¬ 
lar  use  of  such  materials. 
Prize-winning  schools  will 
serve  as  demonstration  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  future.  The  proj¬ 
ect  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  William  Lewin  of 
Weequahic  High  School, 
Newark. 

Printing 

“Printing  and  a  Free  Econ¬ 
omy”  is  the  subject  for  an 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Ink  in 
cooperation  with  the  National 
Graphic  Arts  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  Top  prize,  $500. 

Approved  Contests 

The  following  national  con¬ 
tests  have  been  approved  for 
schools  by  the  National  Con¬ 
test  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary-School  Principals: 

Essay,  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America;  essay, 
American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations,  Inc.;  trafldc 
safety  poster,  American  Auto- 
mobile  Assn.;  broadcast, 
American  Education  Press; 
poppy  poster,  American  Le¬ 
gion  Auxiliary; 

Scholarships,  Bausch  and 
Lomb  Optical  Co.;  art,  Conde 
Nast  Publications;  good  citi¬ 
zenship  pilgrimage;  DAR; 
photographic,  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak;  craftsman’s  guild,  Fish¬ 
er  Body  Division  of  General 
Motors; 

Oratorical,  Knights  of 
Pythias;  essay.  Ladies  Auxili¬ 
ary  of  VFW ;  essay.  Loyal  Le¬ 
gion  Foundation;  scholar¬ 
ships,  Pepsi-Cola;  oratorical, 
American  Legion;  forensic. 
National  Forensic  League; 

Essay,  National  Graphic 
Arts  Assn.;  Easter  seal.  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults;  essay. 
Propeller  Club  of  U.  S.;  best 
teacher.  Quiz  Kids;  honor  so¬ 
ciety,  Scholarship  Board  of 
National  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Principals;  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  music.  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zine;  and  science  talent 
search.  Science  Service. 


Calendar 


Nov.  6-9:  NJEA  Conven¬ 
tion,  Atlantic  City,  N.  S. 

Nov.  9-15:  American  Edu¬ 
cation  Week. 

Nov.  12-14:  N.  J.  State 
League  of  Municipalities,  At¬ 
lantic  City. 

Nov.  16-22:  Children’s  Book 
Week. 

Nov.  19-21:  Great  Lakes 
Conference  on  Rural  Life  and 
Education,  Chicago,  111. 

Nov.  27-29:  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers  of  English, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dec.  27-29:  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Geography  Teachers. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


Reporters  Answer 
School  Press  Quii 

A  “scholastic  press  quiz” 
featured  the  eighth  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Scholastic  Press  Clinic  at 
Rutgers  October  18.  Some 
500  staff  members  and  advis¬ 
ers  of  New  Jersey  secondary 
school  publications  attended. 

At  the  clinic  que.stions  sub¬ 
mitted  in  advance  by  student 
journalists  were  an.swered  by 
a  panel  of  newspapermen  and 
faculty  members  of  the  Rut¬ 
gers  School  of  Journalism. 
Roundtables  were  held  on  a 
dozen  major  problems.  Robert 
C.  Crane,  general  manager  of 
the  Elizal^th  Daily  Journal, 
was  the  scheduled  speaker  at 
the  convocation. 


\ 

Curricula 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Uaitut  M 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  •  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University  there 
are  two  distina  groups  of  curricula:  One  leading  to 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sdence  ia 
Education,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  Provi¬ 
sional  Certificate;  the  other  to  the  graduate  degree* 
of  Master  and  Doaor  of  Educadon — and  to  Penis- 
sylvania  Certificadon  of  Administradve  and  Super¬ 
visory  Officers.  To  Teachers  in  service  and  Teachers 
in  prospea,  opportunity  finr  the  greatest  advance¬ 
ment  is  offered  those  with  the  necessary  scholastic 
credendals,  plus  the  ambidon  and  apdtude  to  teach. 

NOTE:  Jtr  At  CMMntmct  •/  tktar  MaWc  O  thmt  nfim 
cUssn,  cMrscs  tuxtpUi  MMnl  At  «Utr|rMiMtt  tad  §rttm^ 
dt$nn  tntftrtilmtbiLtkJfHnmt,  imtitf  ltd  SttmrdtyMmd^ 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

V  _ J 


A  VACATION  WHICH  TEACHERS 
AND  STUDENTS  CAN  AFFORD 


*  Our  Speciel  Tsacliw  Ar- 
rangemaiil— Room  6  3  Meals 
Double,  $5.00  Each 

*  Private  Bath 

*  Sight-Seeing  Tour* 
Arranged 


*  On  Capitol  Hill 
Close  to  Everything 

*  Cleon,  Hemelilie,  Dignified 
Atmosphere 

*  Delkieus  Home-Ceeked 
Meal* 


( Write  for  Further  Information) 


liUd  ^tralfnrJi 


25  E  STREET,  NW 


NAtional  5261 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


NOV  EMBER,  1947 
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NEA  Is  Doing  Research  Project 
On  Local  Association  Activity 


Three  studies,  scheduled  for  1948 
publication,  are  being  conducted  by 
the  NEA  Research  Division.  Topics 
include  “Organization  and  Activities 
of  Local  Teachers  Associations.” 
“School  Organization”  and  “The  Status 
of  State  Teacher  Retirement  Sys¬ 
tems.”  A  survey  concerning  teacher 
supply  and  demand,  based  on  an  in- 
<]uiry  to  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  random  sampling  of  local 
school  systems,  should  be  completed 
in  November. 

New  Policy  Statement 

“Education  for  All  American  Chil¬ 
dren,”  a  report  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commissiitn  based  on  a  two- 
vear  study  of  current  problems  and 
future  trends  of  elementary  schools, 
is  scheduled  for  publication  early  in 
1948. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the 
commission  sent  visitors  to  84  out¬ 
standing  elementary  schools  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  consulted 
widely  with  leaders  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation.  The  publication  of  tbe  report 
w  ill  be  the  first  major  statement  of  edu¬ 
cational  policy  at  the  elementary  school 
level  issued  by  the  National  Education 
Association  in  approximately  30  years. 

The  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  reorganized.  Under  the 
new  plan  there  will  be  16  elected  mem¬ 
bers.  Twelve  of  these  will  be  elected 
at  large  by  the  executive  committees 


School 


CtLC^ 


PENCILS 


Specially  designed  for  school 
work  —  easy  writing  —  leads 
bonded  for  stronger  points  — 
and  the  only  pencil  made  in 
the  NEW  finger-fitting  TRYREX 
shape. 


A  real  help  to  the  young  writer. 


Wa  shall  ba  glad  to  supply  samplas  for 
classroom  trial.  Writa,  giving  grada  and 
siia  of  your  class. 


RICHARD  BEST  PENCIL  COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,  N  J 


These  Activities  Are  YOURS 
Your  membership  in  the  National 
Education  Association  helps  support 
the  many  activities  noted  on  this 
page,  and  many  others.  If  you  have 
not  joined  your  national  profes¬ 
sional  organization  yet  this  year, 
we  suggest  that  you  send  $3.00  now 
to  the  NEA.  1201  16th  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


of  the  NEA  and  the  AASA.  Four  will 
be  elected  by  departments  of  the  NEA. 
one  each  from  the  Department  of 
Higher  Education,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secondary-School  Principals, 
the  Department  of  Elertientary  School 
Principals,  and  the  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers. 

In  addition  there  will  be  four  ex 
officio  itiembers:  the  president  and  the 
secretary  of  the  NEA  and  the  AASA. 
Terms  of  office  w  ill  be  four  years. 

For  Lay  Readers 

Tbe  first  1947-48  issue  of  NEA’s 
“The  Public  and  Education”  stressed 
the  problem  of  class  size  in  schools  and 
the  effects  of  overloaded  classrooms 
upon  both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  also 
carried  an  article  listing  some  of  the 
things  which  lay  leaders  can  do  to  at¬ 
tract  and  keep  the  most  capable  per¬ 
sonnel  in  our  public  schools. 

“The  Public  and  Education”  is  sent 
to  a  selected  list  of  lay  leaders  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  A  small  number  is 
provided  to  any  community  free  of 
charge.  Where  teachers  associations 
or  superintendents  of  schools  would  like 
to  have  copies  go  to  additional  laymen 
in  the  community,  an  arrangement  has 
l>een  made  for  a  subscription  price  of 
.30  cents  for  individually  mailed  copies 
or  2.3  cents  a  year  for  group  subscrip¬ 
tions. 


.Manual  Training  TearherN 

DEMAND 


Thr  K«*nI  for  S«*lnN»l  Work 


F.P.M.  Frame  and 
Blades  outlast  all 
others.  Used  in 
many  of  the 
.schools  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S. 


Cuts  at  any  angle  'rood,  iron  or  bakelite.  Free 
sample  of  blade  sent  Manual  Training  Teachers 
upon  request. 


F. 


P. 


MAXMI.N 


:<7i»  N.  Ashland  Ave. 
Chiraco.  Illinois 
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“Winning  School  Support 

More  and  more  school  systems  ai 
facing  the  necessity  of  conducting 
paigns  for  school  bonds  or  incri  ascfl 
tax  levies  for  school  purposes.  “Wir, 
ning  School  Suppttrt  at  the  Polls”  j. 
a  44-page  circular  w  ith  facts  collt  i  ler 
during  the  summer  from  a  number 
school  systems  where  recent  bond 
tax  levy  campaigns  have  been  siiktss 
ful. 

The  circular  consists  of  detailed  ® 

scriptions  of  local  campaign  procedural 
and  devices,  as  well  as  illustrations  ol| 
printed  and  mimeographed  leaflets.| 
handbills,  stickers,  tags,  and  cartoom.| 
Without  charge  to  all  subscribers  to 
Research  service.  It  may  be  purchased 
for  $1.(K)  through  the  AASA  office. 
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“NEA  News” 

A  new  publication  from  the  Na- 
tional  Education  Association  known  Dr. 

as  the  “NEA  News”  reached  25,000 
professional  leaders  for  the  first  time 
in  September.  It  is  being  issued  .*’'1 
weekly  during  the  fall  months  ami  le# 
often  during  the  remainder  of  the  l*^*^*’* 
school  year  for  a  total  of  2.3  issues.  ’ 
The  “NEA  News”  takes  the  jilace  of  P' 

the  “NEA  Leaders  Letter.”  ' 

visual 

Organizations  Merge  equipj 
Plans  are  near  completion  to  merge 
the  three  national  associations  of  col 
leges  which  prepare  most  of  the  na- 
tion’s  teachers.  I  rider  the  plan,  the 
National  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Departments  of  Education  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  Institutions  in  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
tricts  would  be  merged  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges, 
which  is  a  department  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Under  consideration  are  two  names; 

( 1  I  American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education;  and  I2I 
Ameri<;an  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Education. 


Melby  Heads  DEFDEM 

Dean  Ernest  O,  Melby  of  the  School 
of  Education,  New  York  Lniversity. 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  NEA  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
Through  Education.  As  vice-chairman, 
the  commission  elected  Dean  Harold 
Benjamin,  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland. 


Urge  Federal  Aid 

A  resolution  urging  sjK'edy  enact¬ 
ment  of  federal  aid  for  education  was 
passed  by  the  Second  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sep¬ 
tember  22-24.  The  conference  also 
went  on  record  urging  the  alliMation 
of  additional  steel  for  the  prodiicticn 
of  school  buses. 
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Dr.  Roos  Heads 
Vis- Aid  Library 

Dr.  (]arl  A.  Roos,  elementary  super- 
vfcir  of  Metuchen,  has  been  elected 
jiresident  of  the  Plainfield  Area  Film 
Library  Association  for  a  two  year 
term. 

This  association  was  formed  eight 
vears  ago  by  the  school  districts  of 
Dunellen,  Highland  Park,  Metuchen. 
Mountainside,  North  Plainfield,  Scotch 
Plains,  and  South  Plainfield.  It  in- 
dudes  districts  from  three  counties. 

It  started  as  a  temporary  pool  of 
visual  aid  materials,  but  has  worked 
uut  so  successfully  that  it  is  now  a 
major  project  of  each  member  system. 
It  has  advanced  the  use  of  audio-visual 
aids  in  all. 

Dr.  Roos  has  taken  a  leading  role  in 
the  development  of  visual  education 
for  many  years.  Starting  in  the  2()’s, 
he  e\ix*rimented  with  the  old  stere- 
upticon  slide,  and  early  school  motion 
picture  shows.  In  the  30’s  he  gave 
sfter  school  shows  to  purchase  a  16 
mm  projector. 

Today  Metuchen  has  an  outstanding 
visual  aids  program  and  is  well- 
equip|M‘d  with  sound  projectors,  silent 
p  moving  picture  projectors,  slide  and 
^  3.5  mm  projectors,  and  audio  equip¬ 
ment  that  permits  a  full  audio-visual 
program. 


Do  Yon  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  NJEA 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 
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IN  STOCK  READY 
FOR  DELIVERY 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 


U.  A.  Bryant 
Thai.  B.  R.  Bryant 
U’.  D.  OreuHc/i 


M  ^  ■  711.713  With«r.poon  Bldg.  "•  "•  ^reuitcn 

y.  A.  T.  A.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS-COLLEGE  SENIORS-BEGINNING  TEACHERS 

H'r  inritr  yon  to  rinil  our  offirr  Jor  a  prntoHnl  ititrrririr.  t'llEE  t'ouiixrltiHfi  Strrirr 

Mak«  Plant  NOW  for  1948 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1855  Charles  W.  Mnitord,  Prop, 

soil  FIFTH 'AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  35th  STREETS 

Branch  ORlce:  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


632-33  WMisrspeen  BMg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 


Experienced,  successful  New  Jersey  teachers  are  in  constant  demand 
Write  or  visit  us  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid 

KtnKHley  {  6-1740  Pernonal  lHncriminatiny  Service  E.  K. Jr.  \ 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

F.  D.  DONLEY — Owner  and  Manager 

114  North  19th  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Orange  2-0266 

TEACHERS:  My  16  years'  experience  as  a  New  Jeraey  Supervising  l*rincipal  have  proved  most 
helpful  to  hundreds  of  teachers.  My  frank,  friendly,  and  conscientious  service  can  also  be 
hi'lpful  to  you.  Be  ready  for  any  opportunity.  ENROLL  NOW. 

AN  AGENCY  DEDICATED  TO  THE  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


teachers  NEE3DED— all,  KINDS,  splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves! 
You  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  e.xpcrienoe  we  can  give  you  expert  guidance. 
Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Estoblishcd  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  67«h  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Aesociation  of  Teachers'  Ayencies 


STRAHAH  Teacher  Agency 

Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  .  Tel.  3-3337 

Good  Positions  for  Good  Teachers 
'  Good  Teachers  for  Good  Schoois 

Iscgistcr  now  for  openings  in 

•  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  •  SPECIAL  FIELDS 

•  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  •  COLLEGE 

•  ADMINISTRATION 

President  18  years  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Educotioi,  6  years  Executive  Secretary  of 

Dr,  Charloa  J.  Strohan  NJEA,  guarantees  Fair  Dealing  —  Complete  Coverage  —  Effective  Placement 


Band,  orchestra,  eborus, 

editor  and  staff,  drama. 

typing,  shorthand,  book- 

keeping,  commercial  club,  m 

itudent  council,  basket- 

ball,  library,  year  guards. 

FREE  CIRCULAR 
OammarcUl  Award  Pin  Company 
608  8o.  Dearborn  8L.  Chicago.  lU. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Memher  National  Assoeiatioii  of  Teaehers’  Ayeneies 

.33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

EsUblished  IH»8 

offerH  iliMcriiiiliinliiiK  iintl  ihtkoiiiiI  service  to  Ifaclicrs  on  nil  loveln  for  iMinitionM  In 
liulilif  Hchmds.  privnln  hi-IiooIm  uikI  rolloKfx.  Kiirly  rogUtratioii  doHirablr. 
REGINALD  L.  FERNALD.  Proprietor  Telephone  CHelsea  3-:m4 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

622  FIFTH  AVENUE  .  NEW  YORK  CITY  18 

MISS  MARGERY  Cl  RREY,  Director 
COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS.  ALL  LEVELS 
Member  N.A.TA. 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Rittenhouse  6-6223 


Rittenhouse  6-6223 


Thera  are  many  vacancies  listed  with  us,  from  Colleges,  Universities,  secondary  and 
elementary  schools.  Higher  salaries  than  ever  before.  Write  us  about  yourself. 
A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL  J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managers 
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Editorial  Committee 

Paul  H.  Van  Ness,  Chairman 
Central  Avenue  School.  Newark 


Helen  M.  Hedlf.y 
Roselle  Park 
Edward  Glaspey 
Haddnn  Heights 


Julia  Weber 
Belvidere 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols 
Jersey  City 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


NJEA  AND  THE  PENSION  FUND 

There  is  no  official  connection  between  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  and  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund.  That  should  be  clear  to  every  teacher. 

As  the  teacher  organization,  however,  the  NJEA  recog¬ 
nizes  many  and  great  responsibilities  toward  and  for  the 
Fund.  It  was  largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
Fund.  Through  the  years  it  has  argued — and,  when 
necessary,  fought — for  full  cash  payments  by  the  State 
to  meet  its  obligations  to  the  Fund.  It  is  an  annual  con¬ 
cern  of  the  NJEA  Legislative  Committee  to  see  that  these 
appropriations  are  recommended  by  the  Governor,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Appropriations  Bill,  and  voted  by  the 
Legislature. 

It  accepts  the  obligation  of  meeting  the  attacks  on  the 
Fund  by  such  groups  as  the  State  Taxpayers  Association. 
This  means  that  it  must  be  ready  with  information  for 
public  or  legislature  at  any  time.  Without  such  organized 
protection  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  Fund  of  nearly 
$150,000,000  could  be  maintained. 

NJEA  is  also  alert  to  the  need  of  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Fund.  To  this  end  it  maintains  its 
Pension  Policy  Committee,  which  last  year  proposed 
two  amendments  to  the  basic  law,  and  which  is  recom¬ 
mending  additional  proposals  this  year.  When  serious 
situations  arise,  the  Executive  Committee  has  sat  down  in 
conference  with  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
make  sure  they  understand  the  teacher  point  of  view  on 
points  at  issue. 

The  Association  has  always  to  consider,  however,  all 
factors  involved  in  any  proposal — the  need  of  balance 
between  the  interests  of  new  and  present  entrants,  the 
effect  of  any  increased  burden  on  the  state,  the  long-range 
effect  of  temporary  advantages  to  teachers,  and  above  all, 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  actuarial  principles  on 
which  the  whole  Fund  is  based. 

At  the  Pension  Fund  convention  October  18,  Retiring 
Chairman  George  C.  Baker  indicated  the  principles  which 
have  guided  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  said,  in  effect, 
that  it  is  the  function  of  the  Trustees  to  administer  the 
Fund  as  well  and  as  wisely  as  they  can  under  the  laws 
which  the  Legislature  adopts  to  govern  it.  He  indicated 
that  proposed  changes  in  those  laws  should  come  to  the 
Legislature  through  the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

Teachers — members  of  the  Fund — should  understand 
this  relationship,  should  recognize  that  the  NJE^  has 
no  direct  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
Fund,  but  is  their  agent  and  voice  in  protecting  it  and 
seeking  desired  improvements. 


LATER  THAN  THEY  THINK 


The  Report  of  the  (lommission  on  State  School 
has  not  appeared  as  this  Rkview  goes  to  press.  Uj^ 
it  is  made  public  there  can  hardly  be  a  special  session  < 
the  Legislature  to  consider  and  act  upon  it. 

\  et  here  it  is  November. 


School  boards  are  at  work  on  their  1948-49  budge 
These  must  be  completed  in  January,  and  adopted , 
Februarv.  No  si’hool  board  can  draw  an  intelli 
budget  unless  it  has  some  clear  idea  of  what  kind  of  he 
it  will  receive  from  the  State.  It  cannot  plan  a  bui  idH 
program,  fix  its  salaries,  or  make  other  decisions  withe 
that  information. 


School  boards  believe  they  are  going  to  get  incre; 
slate  aid.  It  seems  inevitable  that  they  should  do 
Policies  that  made  sense  to  other  legislatures  through 
the  country  a  year  ago,  can  hardly  be  ignored  by 
Jersey  this  year. 

By  delaying  and  postponing  action,  however,  our  sti 
leaders  are  making  it  difficult  for  school  boards  to 
such  aid  to  the  best  advantage. 

A  special  session  of  the  Legislature  should  be  si 
moned  immediately  after  election.  The  very  wording  •( 
the  Legislature’s  resolution  creating  the  State  School 
Commission  pointed  toward  action  this  year. 

There  is  no  magic  about  January.  The  legislators 
be  no  wiser  then  than  they  are  today.  The  leaders  wl 
must  propose  the  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  Stal 
obligations  have  had  months  to  consider  the  methods  thijl 
will  recommend.  The  people  spoke  for  a  broadened  t^ 
base  months  ago. 

Let’s  get  on  with  it. 
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REQLIRED  READING  in  this  Review  is  “Shall  1 
Pay  the  $1,000?”  on  page  10.  It  tries  to  simplify  tk 
problem  you  face  when  the  Pension  Fund  tests  yo* 
account  and  reports  the  results  to 
you.  If  that  hasn’t  happened  to  yol 
yet,  it  will  happen  soon.  You’ll  wak 
to  understand  the  facts.  ■ 

A  NEW  ORGANIZATION,  tk 
Educational  Writers  AssociatioiM 
came  to  life  out  in  Cincinnati  laM 
July.  It  takes  in  the  men  and  womk 
who  make  their  living  by  writing  about  education  fof 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  general  circulation.  | 

Writing  about  education  should  be  as  specialized  and  al 
respected  as  writing  about  science,  national  affairs,  of 
foreign  policy.  We  hope  New'  Jersey  publications  cai 
be  increasingly  represented  in  the  group  headed  by  Beiif, 
jamin  Fine  of  the  New  York  Times  and  Millicent  Taylfl^ 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  | 

WE  ARE  FASCINATED  this  month  by  the  news  thi< 
the  Office  of  Education  has  added  to  its  staff:  \ 

(1)  a  Specialist  for  General  Adult  and  Post-HiJ 

School  Education  in  the  Secondary  Division ;  i  1 

(2)  a  Specialist  in  Individual  Inventory  and  Coin 
seling  Techniques  in  the  Occupational  Information  ant 
Guidance  Service  of  the  Vocational  Education  Divisioat 

(3)  an  Administrative  Analyst  in  the  Office  of  tk 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  | 

Fancy  introducing  them  to  each  other.  f 
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